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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


For all classes: Selections from Scho- 
lastic Awards. 

World History: “Newsmakers” (Har- 
rison), p. 4; “Quick Look at the News,” 
p. 5; “Old Man History,” p. 6; “Keep 
Your Eyes On,” pp. 8-10. 

World Geography: “Keep Your Eyes 
On,” pp. 8-10. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; “Quick 
Look at the News,” p. 5; “Old Man 
History,” p. 6; “Ike Takes Command,” 
pp. 6-7; “Scorecard for the New Ad- 
ministration,” p. 7. 

Civies, Citizenship: “Scorecard for 
the New Administration,” p. 7; “Teen- 
Agers, Inc.” (Junior Achievement), p. 
11, 

Current Affairs: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; 
“Quick Look at the News,” p. 5; “Ike 
Takes Command,” pp. 6-7; “Keep Your 
Eyes On,” pp. 8-10. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay. Head,” 
p. 16. 

Moral and Spiritual Values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” pp. 16-18. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 

Scholastic Awards is a\ nation-wide 
program for recognition of the talents 
of high schoolers. Scholastic Maga- 
zines have been operating this pro- 
gram, through the high schools of the 
country, since 1925. 

The program began as a means of 
honoring outstanding high school art- 
ists, working in various media. Later, 
awards classifications were begun in 
writing and photography. Many thou- 
sands of entries are received every 
year, and are judged by recognized 
authorities in the respective fields. An 
indication of the high caliber of stu- 
dent participation is that, for the past 
three years, the $1,500 traveling art 
scholarship of the Annual Pulitzer 
Prizes has gone to an art student whose 
art education was aided by the winning 
of a scholarship through Scholastic 
Art Awards. 





workbook in this issue. 





LAST ISSUE OF THE SEMESTER 


Happy vacation! This is your last issue of World Week for the school 
year 1952-53. You will find that we have varied the usual content. The | 
néws pages normally headed “World News in Review” have been con- 
solidated with the unit, in a review of the history-making news events of 
the school year, both in the U. S. (pp. 6-7) and throughout the world (pp. 
8-9-10). Instead of the usual “Keep Your Eyes On” section of “Quick 
Look at the News,” the world affairs section which forecasts what to 
watch for in coming months, is entitled “Keep Your Eyes On.” Another 
variation from our usual program is the inclusion of selections from the 
annual Scholastic Awards (especially pp. 12-15 and 22-23). There is no 


We've enjoyed having you with us this semester. We'll be back again 
in September with all our tried-and-true features, and some new ones, too— 
particularly an “American-history-brought-to-life” series: And by the way, 
we've just moved to 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


—Tue Eprrors or Wortp Weex 








An explanation of the Awards pro- 
gram appears on page 12. We proudly 
present selections from the Awards 
throughout the magazine: the cover 
photo; the Eisenhower photograph on 
page 7; Scholastic Art Awards entries 
on page 13; an essay from Scholastic 
Writing Awards on page 14; Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards entries on 
page 15; selections from humorous 
poetry entries on pages 22 and 23. 

The May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
is entirely devoted to the Awards pro- 
gram. Other selections may be found 
in the May 20 issue of other Scholastic 
Magazines: Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, Practical English. 


This Year in History (pp. 6-10) 


Pages 6-7 highlight the recent Presi- 
dential election, the victory of the 
Republican party, and the accomplish- 
ments and remaining problems of the 
Eisenhower Administration. A_three- 
column chart points out the record of 
plans and action. 

Beginning on page 8, world prob- 
lems are the theme: 

1. The Russian Empire—New Bosses, 
New Peace Offensive.” 


2: Korea—Peace Talks or Peace 
Deeds? 

3. Southeast Asia—New Threats to a 
Rich Land. 

4. Western Europe—Unity, When? 
(If Ever?) 

5. Middle East—Oil and a Canal. 

6. Africa—Black and White. 

7. The Americas. 


How to Use the Issue 

1. Divide the class into several 
groups. Assign a major world problem 
to individual groups for further study 
and special reports. Elsewhere in the 
Teaching Aids is a listing of units on 
world affairs, taken up in World Week 
this semester. These can be used for 
direct reference. Students should be 
encouraged to ‘make use of additional 
library references. Whete the time is 
available, this end-term review can be 
conducted over.a period of several 
days. Otherwise, days usually used for 
current affairs discussion can be used 
to take up the work assigned. 

2. Where your class, time is limited 
to only one period, select those prob- 
lems to which you want to give most 
emphasis. Use your brightest students 
to work in committees or on individual 





2-T 


assignments, These students can give 
five-minute map-fact talks. The high 
points of each problem area should 
be stressed and the map information 
integrated with the talks. The time 
available for general discussion will de- 
pend on the number of topics chosen 
for review. 

8. The time factor will also decide 


the amount of time to be devoted to a’ 


discussion of major domestic issues. 


World Week Unit References 


The United Nations, February 4. 
Southeast Asia and Viet Nam, Febru- 
ary 11, Benelux, February 25. 

The Little Russias, March 11. 

Storm Warnings to the South, March 
18. France and Germany, March 25. 
Britain, April 15. Iran and the Middle 
East, April 29. Japan, May 6. What's 
Ahead for Korea? May 153. 


1. THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


Discussion Questions 

1, Do you think the change in 
leadership from Stalin to Malenkov 
will mean friendlier relations between 
Russia and the free world nations? 

2. Despite Russia’s words of peace 
recently, many American leaders doubt 
Russia really has peaceful intentions. 
What reasons are there for such an 
attitude? 

8. What evidence would convince 
you that Russia is sincere in working 
for world peace? What “peace deeds” 
is President Eisenhower |ooking for? 


Activities 

1. On blank outline maps of the 
world, students can shade world areas 
under Communist domination. “Free 
nations” can also be indicated. 

2. During the lesson have a student 
at the wall map of the world point out 
Russia, Russian satellite countfies, and 
the free-world nations 


ll. KOREA 


Discussion Questions 

1. If the truce talks fail to end the 
Korean War, would you favor an all- 
out war against Red China? Why or 
why not? 

2. What can Red China hope to gain 
by dragging out the Korean War? 

*8. Do you think Mao Tse-tung wants 
to become the “Stalin of the Far 
East,” or that he will take orders from 
Russia? Justify your opinion. 


Activity 

Part of the lesson could include a 
panel discussion on the topic: “What 
Shall Our Policy Be Toward Korea?” 


ii. SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Discussion Question 

Under what conditions—if any— 
should U. S. troops be sent to fight 
in Southeast Asia? 


Activity 

A student can give a map-fact talk 
on the importance of Southeast Asia 
in the fight against communism. What 
areas of the Far East would be in 
danger if Indo-China falls to the com- 
munists? 


IV. WESTERN EUROPE 
Activity 

1. Assign bright students to pre- 
pare special reports on the follow- 
ing: (a) NATO; (b) Schuman Plan; 
(c) European Army; (d) Saar Prob- 
lem. These reports will be integrated 
with the class discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do you explain the fear and 
distrust between Germany and France? 
In what ways may these fears affect 
the plans for a united Europe? 

2. Why is the control over the Saar 
such a sore point between France and 
Germany? 

3. Do you think that a united Eu- 
rope will become a reality? Give rea- 
sons for your opinion. 


V. MIDDLE EAST 


Activity 

Have students work with the wall 
map and desk maps showing the stra- 
tegic importance of the Suez Canal 
and Iran in the Middle East. Why is 
control of the Suez a point of dispute 
between Egypt and Britain? Do you 
think Britain will move her troops out 
under present world conditions? 


Vi. AFRICA 
Activity 

Assign students to prepare reports 
on: (a) the “apartheid” programs; (b) 
terrorist activities of the Mau Mau or- 
ganization; (c) British policies toward 
African natives in West Africa and 
the Rhodesian-Nyasaland federation. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What events in Africa today may 
result in changes in “white man’s” rule 
in Africa? 

2. What is your reaction to the 
“apartheid” program of the Union of 
South Africa? What do you expect to 
happen as a result of this program? 


Vil. THE AMERICAS 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are Communists finding 


some Latin American countries good 
“hunting grounds” today? Which ones 
in particular? Why those? 

2. How has the U. S. proved itself 
to be the “good neighbor” of Latin 


America during these past 25 years? 
How has Argentina's Peron shown him- 
self to be our “bad neighbor”? How 
do you explain his actions? 


Activity 

Distribute blank outline maps of 
Latin America. Students can fill in the 
countries, major cities, and major bodies 
of water bordering Latin America. 


Vill. U. S. PROBLEMS (pp. 6-7) 


Activities 

1. Ask the class to prepare a list 
of what they think constitutes the out- 
standing current achievements in the 
fields of science, sports, literature, 
leadership, etc., which might be ex- 
pected to be remembered for the next 
50 years. Call on students to evaluate 
one another’s selections. 

2. Assign students to check the li- 
brary files for the 1952 Republican 
platform (or see “America Votes,” WW 
Oct. 1, 1952, Part II). Have these stu- 
dents comment on the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration record to date, in com- 
parison with campaign promises and 
platforms. 

8. Send students to the library to 
prepare reports on selected topics from 
the list at the bottom of page 7. Limit 
choice of topics to the level of ma- 
turity of your students. 

4. There are several topics in the 
list on page 7 which lend themselves 
to panel discussions. Student volunteers 
can read up on their panel topics for 
an assigned day. If the discussions are 
held to 15 minutes, two panels can 
be heard on a given day. Note on page 
7 references to issue’ of World Week, 
in which the various problems were dis- 
cussed. 

5. The problems on page 7 can be 
used as themes for term reports, or- 
ganizing bulletin boards, scrap books, 
cartoon and picture collections. If you 
cannot make use of the list now be- 
cause it is too near the end of the term, 
save it for your own files for class work 
for the next semester. 


Discussion Questions 

1; In the 1952 campaign the Re- 
publican slogan was “It is time for a 
change.” What changes, if any, have 
you noticed which were introduced by 
the Eisenhower Administration? 

2. What are some of the major prob- 
lems which “Ike” faces in 1953? What 
would you like to see him do about 
these problems? 
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Summer vacations last longer... 


if you capture them on film 


lf a snapshot chance like this comes along next month, be sure your camera is ready and loaded. 





How many times have you come back to school 
in’ the fall just wishing you had a lot of good 
snapshots to show your classmates? SAVE 15¢ 

Well, you can start making that wish come 
true next September by getting a few extra 3-Roll S ; 
Economy Paks of Ansco All-Weather Film— supply of film 
right now. That way you'll be sure to have plenty : handy with the 
of film handy for every snapshot opportunity 


that comes aiong! ANSCO 
And here's another suggestion worth acting on ; 
~—right now. Get yourself a copy of the 60-page : 3-ROLL 


Ansco book! et, “Better Photography Made Easy.’ 

It costs only 25¢ at a photo store, or direct from , - 

Ansco, and gives you dozens of easy-to-understand P ECONOM y 
tips on how to make better pictures . | : P 
Remember, your camera can really help keep : nai PA K ! 


summer fun alive all year long. So good fun, and 


and keep a reserve 








good snapshooting to you, this summer! 
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Official 
NIGHT AND DAY 


Softha 


SPALDING 


Sorr Batt 


It’s the champ for punishment. The soft ball that makes the 
fastest-growing game faster and better. Built for extra ° 
strength and durability. 

... Perfect sphere Uni-Form kapok center 

..- Double layer of tough cord winding 

... Top quality horsehide cover is fused in rubber to 

the winding — becomes a permanent part of the ball. 


It's the finest, longest-lasting soft ball you can buy. Other 
soft balls in a range of prices. 


Made by the makers of the 
TWINS OF THE MAJORS 


The only Official base balls of 
the National and American 
Leagues since the leagues began. 
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~ Newsmakers 


NEW QUEEN OF SHOW BUSINESS 


“YOU GET YOUR CUE and you come out acting— 
that’s an old motto of show business which I've never 
forgotten,” says Shirley Booth. She has spent a lifetime 
“coming out acting”—and now, at 45, she has reached 
the top of her profession. 

Shirley Booth has made a clean sweep of nearly every 
top acting award of the stage and film world. In 1950 
she won four major awards for her performance as the 
housewife in the Broadway play Come Back, Little 
Sheha. In 1951 she won more honors as the show-stop- 
ping Cissy in the musical A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 

Shirley Booth went to Hollywood in 1952 to play her 
first screen role. It was in the film version of Sheba. A 
few months ago she won an “Oscar” for this perform- 
ance—the highest U. S. honor a film actress can win. 
Last month she was named “world’s best actress” of 
1952 by the International Film Festival at Cannes, 
France. 

Now she is starring in the Broadway play Time of the 
Cuckoo. On the theatre marquee appears, not the title 
of the play, but simply “Shirley Booth’—a testimonial 
reserved for the great names in acting 

Shirley Booth is a businessman’s daughter who was 
born in New York City. Her real name is Thelma Booth 
Ford. She gave her first public performance at age 
three—singing a song at a Brooklyn Sunday school. From 
then on, she was “stage-struck.” 

At age 12, she wangled her first part on the stage—in 
a play presented at Hartford, Conn. At 15 she joined 


Wide World photo 
FIRST LADIES OF THE THEATRE: Shirley Booth (left) chats with 
73-year-old Ethel Barrymore of the famous “acting Barry- 


mores.” Both actresses first went on stage at age 12. They 
will star together in a movie, From Main Street to Broadway. 


an acting troupe. She landed her first part on Broadway 
at age 18. 

For 25 years Shirley, Booth played roles in hundreds 
of dramas, on Broadway and off. (She has given about 
4,000 performances on the New York stage alone!) Her 
long and varied experience bore fruit in her smash-hit 
performance in Come Back, Little Sheba. “She doesn’t 
act; she lives on the stage,” a play director once said. 

The new queen of show business is a brunette, small 
in stature ( five-foot-three ), with friendly brown eyes. 

Among her hobbies are interior decorating and read- 
ing novels. Her husband, a New York financier, died 
in 1951. 


CHIEF “TRUCE TALKER” FOR THE U. N. 


A MAN WITH much on 
his mind—as you can judge 
by his expression (right)— 
is Lt. Gen. William Kelly 
Harrison, Jr. The photo 
was taken as he came out 
of a recent conference with 
the Communists at Pan- 
munjom, Korea. A U., S. 
Army general, Harrison is 
chief negotiator for the 
U. N. in the Korean truce 
talks 

His is an important task- 
to try to bring the bloody 
Korean War to an honorable end. It's a difficult job, too. 
At the conference table Harrison must endure Commu- 
nist harangues and insults. He must always beware of 


Wide World photo 


Gen. W. K. Harrison 


Communist tricks. 

When he thinks it necessary, General Harrison doesn't 
hesitate to “talk tough” to the Reds. He has told them 
that the U. N. will not put up with continued “stalling” 
in the truce talks. 

Some Britons complain that Harrison's tactics are too 
rough and risk a breakdown of the truce talks. But the 
British Government has said that it is “quite satisfied” 
with the U. S. General’s work. 

Harrison has been in the U. S. Army nearly all his 
life. He was born in Washington, D. C., 57 years ago, a 
descendant of William Henry Harrison, ninth U. S. 
President. Young Bill went to West Point, was graduated 
in 1917 and was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the cavalry. 

Harrison worked hard and rose steadily in rank. When 
World War II broke out, the Army switched him to 
infantry duty. He was made commanding general of the 
30th Infantry Division, which he led during the Allied 
attack on Nazi Germany. Often he appeared on the 
battlefront, tommy gun in hand, to direct his men in 
person. He was wounded in action and won the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

After the war Harrison served under General Douglas 
MacArthur during our occupation of Japan. He was 
ordered to Korea in 1951 as deputy commander of the 
U. S. Eighth Army there. A year ago he replaced Vice- 
Admiral C. Turner Joy as chief U. N. truce negotiator. 

The General never smokes, drinks, or swears. A Bap- 
tist, he reads the Bible daily and often “subs” as preacher 
at religious services for U. N. soldiers. 
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EAST-WEST GET-TOGETHER? In Korea, the U. N. 
and Communists are trying to arrange a truce (see next 
column). On May 27, U. S., British, French, and Rus- 
sian delegates meet in another effort at writing a treaty 
for Austria (see map, p. 9). Is the time ripe for top men 
of East and West to meet and talk over ALL their dis- 
putes? “It’s worth a try,” Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill of Britain said last week. Up to our press- 
time the two powers chiefly concerned—the U. S. and 
Russia—hadn’t commented. 


NEW “TOP BRASS”: The highest U. S. military 
command is the four-man committee called the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This summer we'll get a brand-new set 
of Joint Chiefs. As No. 1 man (chairman), President 
Eisenhower picked Admiral Arthur W. Radford. He 
succeeds General Omar Bradley August 15, General 
Nathan Twining will be Air Force chief of staff; Ad- 
miral Robert B. Carney, Navy chief of staff; General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Army chief of staff. General Al- 
fred M. Gruenther, an old hand at NATO, will take 
Ridgway’s place as North Atlantic Treaty commander. 


A MILE TO GO: Last winter Swiss mountaineers 
failed to climb Mt. Everest (north of India), the world’s 
highest mountain. Last week a British team was re- 
ported 23,000 feet up the still-unconquered peak, and 
ready to tackle the last 5,000 feet. 


SURPRISES OF SPORT: 18-year-old Maureen Con- 
nolly lost her first tennis match since last August. Doris 
Hart, 10 years her senior, beat her in the Rome, Italy, 
international championships last week. For the first 
time since 1892, a rookie pitcher hurled a no-hitter in 
his first big-league game. He is Alva (Bobo) Holloman 
of the St. Louis Browns. Victims: Philadelphia Ath- 
letics. Russia’s “peace offensive” even reached the chess- 
boards this month. Russian chess experts accepted an 
invitation (open since 1947) to send a team to the 
United States. 


EXIT “BIG CHARLIE”: Tall, lean General Charles 
de Gaulle, hero of France’s wartime “Free French,” is 
known as “Le Grand Charles” (Big Charles). A year 
ago he looked like the “big man” of French politics. 
His “Rally of the French People” was the largest party 
in parliament. Then the party split. Last month it took 
a licking in local elections. De Gaulle says the Rally 
won't take part in any more elections. But he hinted he 
is still available if the French ever want a “strong-man” 
leader. 


U. N-VELOPES: Starting Sep- 
tember 15, the United Nations 
will. use its own stamped envel- 
opes. The U. N. symbol (at 
right,) in blue and white will ap- 
pear in the upper right corner 
as an embossed stamp. The let- 
tering is in English and French. 

































United Press photo 






GOOD NEWS! We have to report so much bad 
news that we'll use the rest of this last “Quick Look” 
of the school year for nothing but good news: 
“EMBRYO EDISONS”: Edison Laboratory, West Or- 
ange, N. J., is giving four talented 19-year-olds—boys 
who wouldn't have been able to continue their educa- 
tion even with scholarship aid—a chance to go to the 
top in science. They study at night and work during the 
day for Edison in technical jobs. The photo above 
shows one of the four, Gilbert H. Dixon (right), He’s 
learning—direct from the inventor—about a new kind 
of aircraft fire-detection system. 

“BIGGEST INCH”: The original long-distance pipe- 
line was called “Big Inch.” Last week the “Biggest Inch” 
was dedicated. It’s a 26-inch diameter pipeline to carry 
oil from West Texas to the Gulf of Mexico coast. It is 
North America’s largest crude oil carrier. Huge pumps 
push the oil along as fast as a man can walk. The pipe 
can handle every day as much oil as 20 trains of 100 
tank cars each. 

KOREA “BOYS TOWN”: With funds given by U. S. 
servicemen, a settlement like Boys Town, Neb., will 
open in Korea this summer, It will house 900 boys aged 
10 to 15. They are now in jail—mostly for minor crimes 
committed to keep life in their starving bodies. They 
will get vocational training and learn how to support 
themselves. 

TRUCE AHEAD? The U. N. pinned its Korean truce 
hopes last week on a new “package”: to put 15,000 
Chinese war prisoners who won't go home under guard 
of a five-nation team (as Reds proposed): but to re- 
lease 34,000 North Koreans, who don’t want to go back 
to communism, the moment a cease-fire is ordered. 




























KEEP YOUR EYES ON: (see p. 8). 


ENDQUOTE: Poking fun at Soviet plays and movies 
where heroines say that they can love only the man who 
overproduces his labor quota, Soviet woman student M. 
Shmarova told Russian script writers: “You can't re- 
place the theme of love with the theme of industrial 
production.” 
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Old Man History 


What will he remember about 1953? 


T’S the year 2053. (You're still around—thanks to the 

“keep-young pills” perfected in 1992.) 

You button on your helicopter-coat to “step” down the 
street to your great-great-grandson’s school. 

You find him in Ancient History class. Why, he’s studying 
about ‘way back in 1953! You peek over his shoulder. 
What's in the history books about that year when you were 
in school? 


The papers have been full of big news this past 
school-year of 1952-53: a new President; the first Re- 
publican Administration in 20 years; new efforts for 
world peace; the death of a mighty Russian dictator; 
war spreading iri Indo-China; raee hatreds seething in 
Africa; Western Europeans trying to decide on uniting. 

Will Old Man History remember one of these as 
THE Big Event of the past year? Or Will it perhaps be 
something from the field of science or economics? 

SPEED-Will it be the first flight of the first real 
supersonic airplane, the Douglas X-3? (Other planes 
that “broke the sound barrier” did so for only a few 
seconds at a time. ) 

SPACE-—Will it be the rise of interplanetary flight 
from the dreams of science-fiction to a serious branch 
of aviation? (WW, Mar. 4, p. 9.) 


THE HEAVENS —Will it be the new radio telescope 
that “tunes in” on stars six billion light-years away 
(three times farther than the 200-inch Mt. Palomar 
telescope in California can “see” )? (WW, May 13, p. 15.) 

THE UNIVERSE—Will it be Albert Einstein’s com- 
pletion of equations that, he hopes, will explain our 
entire physical universe in terms of gravitation, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism? (WW, Apr. 8, p. 4.) 

ATOMIC DESTRUCTION-—Will it be the “thermo- 
nuclear” explosions last fall in the Pacific—tests indicat- 
ing that man can build the most terrible weapon ever 
conceived: the hydrogen bomb? (WW, Dec. 3, p. 8.) 

ATOMIC POWER~Will it be the first engines har- 


. nessing the atom for power to run a ship or light a city? 


(WW, Dec. 3, pp. 12-13; Apr. 8, p. 5.) 

GIGANTIC PRODUCTION—Will it be the “contin- 
ued story” of America’s expanding economy, producing 
ever more and more goods, coming closer than any 
economic system in history to providing a comfortable 
life tor all? 


There are many other possibilities. Perhaps THE 


event is something the world has entirely overlooked. 
It might be the little-understood discovery of some 
obscure scientist, a discovery that in time to come will 
conquer a disease, open a new way of travel, unravel 


some mystery of the universe. 

We can only guess. But in the meantime, let’s think 
back over the year’s news headlines for what seem—right 
now, at least—to be the “big stories” of the year. 

When you turn the page, you will see World Week's 
list of events to remember in world affairs. On this page, 
let's look at our own nation. 





This Year in the U. S. 


Ike Takes Command 


HAT was new in the U. S. during this school-year? 


Here are a few “headlines” 


U. S. Population Passes 159,000,000! 

3-Dimensional Movies Are Here! 

U. S. Industry Sets Postwar Production Record! 

CIO and AFL Both Get New Chiefs! Talk of Mer- 
ger! 

U. N. Headquarters in New York Completed! 
Assembly Holds First Meeting in New ‘Home’! 

Big Dams Go Up! (Hungry Horse Dam, Montana, 
world’s third tallest concrete dam, began to generate 
power; construction began on Garrison Dam, North 
Dakota, world’s biggest earth dam) 

American Teen-agers Win World Sports Honors! 
(Maureen Connolly won all major women’s tennis 
titles; Alan Jenkins and Tenley Albright are world’s 
figure skating champs) 


What other “headlines” would you add? There's one 
other big story we'd all agree on. In fact, many of the 
other big stories revolve around it, like moons around a 
planet. That's the “continued story” of the new Admin- 


istration in Washington. 


Presidential Campaign Begins 

Under hot TV lights in hot Chicago last July, the two 
major political parties nominated their Presidential can- 
didates. Perhaps the nominees spoke in your town dur- 
ing the campaign. If, not, you may have seer. them on 
TV or heard them on the radio. 


Record Vote! GOP Sweeps Election 


On November 4 more than 62,000,000 voters—the 
largest number in U. S. history—went to the polls. The 
election turned out to be a “Republican revolution.” 

For 20 years, Democrats had held the Presidency and 
(except for 1946-48) control of both houses of Con- 
gress. But Dwight D. Eisenhower—the general who led 
the Allies to victory in Europe during World War II— 
led the Republicans to vietory last fall. He carried 39 
states. His Democratic opponent, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
won only nine states. 


Republicans Take Over Congress 


In January of 1953 jubilant Republicans began cash- 
ing in on their triumph. They took over the management 









































“NEWSMAKER NO. 1” of 1953: This photo (who is it?) 
won first award, in News Group, for Joe Flynn, Helix H.S., 
San Diego, Calif., in Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


of both houses of Congress (though by paper-thin 
margins of one vote in the Senate, 10 in the House of 
Representatives ). 


Eisenhower Inaugurated 


On January 20 the White House changed tenants. Re- 
tiring President Harry Truman went home to Missouri. 
(He started on his memoirs, later took a vacation trip 
to Hawaii.) Dwight Eisenhower moved into the na- 
tion’s No. 1 job, the Presidency. His inaugural speech 
was a ringing call for American leadership of the free 
wi rid. 

More than almost any other President, he drew upon 
leaders of industry and business for his Cabinet and 
other high positions. In foreign affairs the nation soon 
noticed—not changes of direction—but shifts of empha- 





Wage-price controls (WW, Feb. 18, p. 4) 
Tidelands oil (WW, May 13, p. 6) 


and Welfare (WW, Apr. 8, p. 5) 





Taft-Hartley labor law (WW, Jan. 21, p. 10) Amend it 
Budget (WW, Jan. 21, p. 6) 

Taxes (WW, Feb. 25, p. 5) 

U. S.-owned synthetic rubber factories 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 








SCORE CARD ON THE ADMINISTRATION 


Problem What Eisenhower Wants 


Abolish them 

Hand over to adjoining states 

New Cabinet department of Health, Education Create, by combining Federal education, 
social security, and welfare programs 


’ 
Cut Truman budget $8,500,000,000 
Delay tax cuts until budget is balanced Up to Congress 
Sell them to private industry Up to Congress 
Allow to expire June 30, 1954 
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sis. The Administration stands firm for defense of Korea 
(but wants the South Koreans to do a little more of the 
defending ). We still want to avoid attacking Red China 
(but we won't stop the Nationalist Chinese on Formosa 
from raiding the China mainland). We'll continue for- 
eign aid (but not so much of it). 

On the “home front,” the new President moved cai- 
tiously but steadily toward— 


Not-So-Big Government 


Many of the new President's requests to Congress 
(see chart below) were aimed at giving Uncle Sam less 
to do, rather than more. Hundreds of Federal jobs were 
abolished or left unfilled. The President called state 
governors together to start planning for more state and 
less Federal responsibility. Farmers were urged to plan 
production and sales better and depend less on the Gov- 
ernment for price aid. 


They Still “Like Ike” 


Today (May 20) President Eisenhower has been in 
office just four months. So far most of his nearly 160 
million constituents seem satisfied. A recent Gallup poll 
showed over 70 per cent of those polled favoring his 
Administration and only eight per cent definitely un- 
favorable. Even Democrats approved the President's 
record, 2-1. 


Business Problems Ahead? . 


The biggest problem for Eisenhower in the months 
ahead—aside from the great question of the “cold war” 
and world peace—may be what happens on the “business 
front.” Some observers feel the long postwar inflation 
period is about over. Living costs have been on a fairly 
even keel for several months. 

Will business take a drop in the latter part of 1953? 
If so, most people expect that there will be no big 
“depression” or “hard times.” But even a small business 
setback would posé a whole new set of problems for the 
new Administration. 

Below is a score card of some other Administration 
problems. This summer, keep check and see for your- 
self how the Eisenhower Administration is progressing 





Action or Next Step 


Abolished 

Passed by Congress 
Already operating; Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby is head 








Up to Congress 
Appropriations up to Congress 


Up to Congress 


McCarran immigration law (WW, Nov. 5, p. 13) Amend to prevent injustices Up to Congress 
Farm price supports (WW, Jan. 21, p. 11) New law for stable farm economy with 

minimum of Government interference Up to Congress 
Hawaii-Alaska statehood (WW, Mar. 4, p. 3) Admit Hawaii, wait a while on Alaska Up to Congress 


Reciprocal trade law (WW, Jan. 7, p. 9) 


Foreign aid (WW, Jan. 21, p. 10) 
World peace (WW, Apr. 29, p. 4) 





Extend one year; study whole U. S. for- 
eign economic policy , 
Reduce aid to Europe Up to Congress 
Russian peace deeds, not mere peace talk 


Up to Congress 


(Turn page for world situation) 



































Keep Your Eyes On... 


ID you ever get “all wrapped up” 
in a story—see it build wp a climax 
of excitement—and then suddenly 
read: 
“To be continued”? 

That's the way it is with the story 
of our world of 1953. Even as you 
read today’s chapter, a new install- 
ment is being written. 

World Week has been telling you 
this “serial story” all through the 
school year. This is our last issue un- 
til September. So let’s look back over 
the previous chapters of the story, 
and see what “big news” to watch for 
in the months before we meet again 


WHERE WE CAME IN 


Think back to the time when you 
returned to school last fall. (On 
thumb through last fall's issues of 
World Week.) 

The “world atmosphere 
a bit different from what it is today. 
In fact, last fall this poor old planet 
seemed to be in more of a mess than 
usual, 

The “cold war” rivalry between the 
Communists and the free world was 
the bitterest it had ever been. The 
Russians were carrying on a violent 
“Hate America” campaign. Last fall 
they kicked out our ambassador 
George Kennan. The reason was his 
statement that, in Moscow, he had 
about as much freedom as when he 
was a prisoner of the Nazi Germans 
in World War II. 

The Reds were “needling” West 
ern-occupied West Berlin by con 
stantly interrupting traffic in and out 
of that Red-surrounded city 

Frustrated by “cold war” conflicts 
the U. N. General Assembly frittered 
away the fall without doing anything 
worth mentioning. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Sam was warn- 
ing our Western European allies of 
the danger of Communist attack. We 
were pushing the Europeans to unite 
and build up their defenses. In the 
far Pacific, we tested what may have 
been the first hydrogen bomb—most 
fearsome of all weapons of war 

In Korea, the battle line hasn't 
changed much since the middle of 


" was quite 


1951. But, last summer and fall, the 
fiercest local fighting in months was 
raging. “Bunker Hill”’—“Old Baldy’— 
“Sniper Ridge”’—“Big Nori’—“White 
Horse Mountain” — “Heartbreak 
Ridge”: these blood-soaked rocky 
hills in central Korea will live long in 
the memories of American fighting 
men. 

Fanatical Communists rioted in 
U. N. prison camps. Guards some- 
times had to shoot them down to 
keep order. In the neutral crossroads 
village of Panmunjom, Korean truce 
talks hit a dead-end. In October the 
U. N. negotiators walked out. They 
said the Communists were just using 
the talks for propaganda. 

How about today? There are still 
plenty of troubles ‘round the world, 
as you'll see in this article. But there's 
a pleasant perfume in the “interna- 
tional air” that comes from some- 
thing more than “spring fever.” A 
wave of peace hope has rippled 
around the globe. The U. N. Assem- 
bly closed its late-winter session in a 
rosy glow of optimism. 

What made the difference? A fu- 
neral! It gave the Russians a chance 
to right-about-face the Communist 
“party line” and to set all their 
“neace doves” cooing at once. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
New bosses, new “peace offensive’’ 
Joseph Stalin, boss of the Commu- 
nist world with its 800,000,000 sub- 
jects, was probably the most power- 
ful man on earth. Last March 5 a still 
more powerful conqueror—Death— 
caught up with the 73-year-old man 
in the Kremlin. 
The death of the dictator was the 
signal for swift and sudden changes: 


1. Inside Russia 

Georgi Malenkov, 51, stepped into 
Stalin’s shoes as Russia's premier. But 
did he step into Stalin’s power? He 
isn't getting the “big build-up” of 
propaganda that made Stalin one of 
the “patron saints of communism” 





Unusual words are defined and pronounced 
en page 21. 


alongside Lenin and Marx. Does this 
mean that a struggle for power has 
merely been delayed, not avoided? Is 
Lavrenti Beria, minister of internal] 
affairs (and boss of the secret police ) 
the real power inside Russia? Or are 
we in for something new in the Com- 
munist world — dictatorship-by-a- 
committee? Will the change mean a 
“better break” for the ordinary Com- 
rade Ivan? (Russia’s new bosses cut 
consumer prices—but will they cut 
down on arms spending? ) 


2. Outside Russia 


The new Soviet masters turned off 
the “Hate America” campaign as 
quickly as turning off a faucet. In- 
stead, they began talking of how 
much they wanted peace. In the 
U. N. they stopned calling Uncle 
Sam a “warmonger.” They actually 
voted with the free world on a few 
resolutions. Is this sudden turn-about 


really sincere? Will Russia go from 
peace talk to “peace deeds”? On the 
map on the next. page you'll see six 
peace deeds proposed by President 
Eisenhower as tests of Russia’s sin- 


cerity. 


THE KOREAN WAR 
Peace talks or peace deeds? 


In Korea, the Communists have a 
chance to show whether they mean 
business about peace. The Chinese 
and North Korean Communists, with 
Russia’s approval, accepted a U. N. 
proposal to exchange sick and 
wounded war prisoners. (The U. N 
handed back 6,670 men, the Reds. 
684.) Next step is to try to arrange 
the exchange of the 130,000 remain 
ing war prisoners. 

This may be worked out, if the 
U. N. and the Reds can agree on 
what to do with 50,000 North Ko- 
reans and Chinese who refuse to go 
home. As we went to press, this dis 
pute seemed nearer solution than 
ever before. If it’s solved, both sides 
may soon give the long-awaited or- 
der: “Cease fire!” 

That wouldn’t assure permanent 
peace, however. If there’s a truce, we 
can expect long and weary peace 












































Does Russia Really Want Peace? Eisenhower Says She Can Prove It in These Ways: 
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Yardley in Baltimore Sun 
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conferences that will drag in all the 
knotty problems of the Far East.. 
Should Red China be allowed in the 
U. N.? What's the future of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists on Formosa? How 
can we be sure the Reds won't try 
some new aggression? 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
New threats to a rich land 

One of the knottiest Far Eastern 
problems is that of rice-rich and rub- 
ber-rich Southeast Asia. Communist 
rebels are fighting the governments 
of Burma, Malaya, the Philippines. 
In Indo-China, Communist-led rebels 
have battled the French off and on 
for seven years. 

Viet Nam, richest of the three 
Indo-Chinese states, is the chief tar- 
get. The French and their Indo-Chi- 
nese allies hold the big cities, main 









farm areas, and chief roads. At least, 
the French hold them by day. At 
night, rebel guerrillas creep in al- 
most anywhere, throw bombs, wreck 
buildings, steal arms. The long war 
is about a draw. 

Last month the Communists 
launched a new drive—westward 
from Viet Nam into Laos. At last re- 
ports, the far-spread Red columns 
were drawing back. Is the threat to 
Laos over? Are the Communists just 
getting set for some new surprise? 
Would a truce in Korea free the Chi- 
nese Comraunists to attack in South- 
east Asia? 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Unity—when (if ever?) 


Why did the Russians launch their 
“peace offensive”? 
Some people believe that Russia 


inated areas of Eastern Europe; ‘quotes’ are from Eisenhower speech April 16 (WW, April 29, p. 4). 





really wants peace. Or perhaps, that 
Russia needs peace unti] Malenkov- 
Beria-Molotov-etc. fight it out for 
No. 1 Man. 

Another idea is that Russia’s new 
olive branch of peace is just a differ- 
ent kind of “cold war” weapon. This 
is the argument: 

“Look what happened when Sta- 
lin tried to bully the world! Did the 
free world give in? Just the opposite. 
The free nations’started pulling to- 
gether to strengthen themselves 
against communism. Western Euro- 
pean nations joined the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization and created 
a united military force. Six key na- 
tions of Western Europe started 


plans for a combined ‘European 
Army. They even talked of setting 
up a Western European central gov- 
ernment. 

“So Malenkov decides to do just 











Messner in Rochester Times-Union 
THE AMERICAS: Let's not forget our own hemisphere! Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's brother leaves soon on a good-will trip 
around Latin America (left cartoon). Some of our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors think they should be getting more U. S. aid. 
Juan Peron, Argentina's president, is doing his best to fan the 


the opposite of Stalin. Suppose he 
can convince Western Europeans 
that Russia is peace-loving and harm 
less and a good friend? Then maybe 
the European Army and European 
union plans will just fade away and 
be forgotten.” 

Will it happen that way? Will the 
“peace offensive” lull Europe into 
dreams of security? Will the free 
world’s rearmament slow down? Will 
European unity plans—so hopefully 
begun with the coal-steel pool that 
went into effect in 1953-—go into the 
discard? So far the lower house of 
Germany's parliament is the only 
legislative body to approve the Euro- 
pean Army plan. And old suspicions 
between France and Germany, West- 
ern Europe's traditional] enemies. are 
flaring up again. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Oil and a canal 

What is the weakest link in the 
chain of free-world nations that en- 
circles the Communist countries? 
Most observers would say: “The 
Moslem lands of the Middle East.” 
They are anti-Communist, it is true. 
But most of them think Britain and 
other Western nations want to domi- 
nate them. They won't join in West- 


ern defense plans. Yet they are too 
weak to fight back if the Communists 
should invade their lands 

These are the countries to watch: 

1. tran: Its government has found 
few customers for the oil that lran 
took away from the British. The pre 
mier and thé king are feuding. The 
Communist Tudeh party is supposed 
to be illegal—but it is really strong 
and well organized. No doubt it 
hopes to “pick up the pieces” after 
Iran’s rulers finish slugging it out 
with each other 

2. Egypt: Egypt and its 
master, Britain, have one 
quarrel left. This is Egypt's demand 
that Britain take its troops out of the 
Suez Canal zone, which crosses 
Egyptian soil. Along the canal, Brit- 
ain has perhaps the biggest and most 
costly military base in the world. 
The British might get out—if they 
were sure the base would remain an 
effective part of the free world’s de- 
fenses. But conferences on Suez 
broke up this month without any 


agreement. 


former 


SeCTIOUS 


AFRICA 
Black and white 


In most of central and southern 
Africa, a few white men, mostly de- 





Dorman H. Smith in DetroigeNews 
fires of anti-U. S. feeling (which smolder below the surface 
in many Latin American countries). In Guatemala, pro-Com- 
munists have strong influence. But, to end on a cheerier note, 
let’s look at Canada! Its enormous economic “boom” grows 
bigger and bigger as its vast natural resources are developed. 


scendants of Europeans, rule the 
dark-skinned African natives. Many 
Africans resent this. They show their 
feelings in various ways: 

In the Union of South Africa, some 
of them refuse to obey the “apart- 
heid” laws. These are laws intended 
to force the races to live apart (but 
also to keep the blacks doing most of 
the physical labor ). 

Farther north, African natives ob- 
ject to the plan to unite Northern 


‘and Southerh Rhodesig and Nyasa- 


land under a central government. 
The Africans want the British gov- 
ernment to keep close control of the 
region. This, the Africans believe, 
would better protect their rights. 

Still farther north, in Kenya, many 
Africans have taken up arms. Mem- 
bers of the Mau Mau secret society 
swear an oath to drive whites out of 
the land. Both whites and Africans 
who cooperate with the whites have 
been tortured and brutally murdered. 

In West Africa, on the other hand, 
native Africans, with British cooper- 
ation, have taken over most of the 
government jobs in Britain’s Gold 
Coast colony. 

Will any of these roads lead to 
peace in Africa—the peace that’s 
needed to develop African resources 
for the free world? 














‘‘Teen-agers, Inc.’’ 


Barbara Phillips, 
17, lives in St. 
Clair Shores, a 
suburb of Detroit, 
Mich. Recently she 
and six other teen- 
agers ran their own 
business company. 


* "BOM ‘+ 


It happened when Barbara was a sopho- 
more at Lakeview High. Here’s the 
story Barbara told us: 





OW’D you like to join a teen-age 
business firm?” 

It was Dad speaking. I looked 
perplexed, and he explained: 

“You can do it under the Junior 
Achievement program—JA for short. 
JA is sponsored by many U. S. com- 
panies to give you teen-agers a 
chance to go into business your- 
selves. That way you find out first- 
hand what the business world is all 
about. Want to try it?” 

I was positive that business wasn’t 
“my line.” But Dad insisted: “I’m 
volunteering to advise a JA com- 
pany. Why don’t you go with me 
to the JA Business Center in De- 
troit and see what Junior Achievers 
do?” 

That evening a new JA company 
was founded. Its members were 
seven high schoolers from the De- 


~ troit areayincluding me! A JA offi- 


cial told us, “You'll meet one eve- 
ning a week in a room here at the 
JA Business Center. You'll have four 
businessmen from your sponsoring 
firm, Chrysler Corporation, as ad- 
visers. But you teen-agers will make 
the decisions and run your company 
yourselves. That’s the JA way!” 
Teen-agers in business! What 
problems we faced! 
PRODUCT—First of all, we needed 
a product. “Cuff links!” said one. 
“Can openers!” said another. Finally, 
we settled on earrings made from 
copper wire. 


Pe, Bo 


coop CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


fe. 





By BARBARA PHILLIPS 


THE TEAM-—To succeed, a com- 
pany must operate as a team. To- 
gether we chose a president and 
other officers, and appointed sales- 
men and workers. We set all wages 
at ten cents an hour, and the price 
for our product at $1.00. 
MONEY—To get funds to start 
production, we issued 300 shares 
of stock in our company (at 50 
cents a share). We bought some of 
the shares ourselves, and sold the 
rest to friends and businessmen. 
PRODUCTION — We bought our 
raw materials from manufacturers. 
JA provided tools for our production 
line. At first, our output lagged be- 
cause of wasted effort and too much 
“fooling around.” But by improv- 
ing our methods and buckling down 
to serious work, we pushed produc- 
tion to 125 earrings a night. 
SALES—Our earrings weren't sell- 
ing. “Not enough people know about 
our product,” a company member 
said. So we got publicity by means 
of appearances on TV and radio, 





special showings for the press, and 
even a contest for the “girl with the 
most beautiful ears”! Sales picked 
up. 

JA companies operate during the 
school year only. May is the month 
when all JA companies close down 
and go out of business. When the 
deadline came, our company was 
in good shape. We had sold all ow 
earrings (325 pairs). We had paid 
back our stockholders their original 
investments. We had earned a profit, 
after all expenses, of $115. 

We used $15 of this to pay our 
stockholders a small dividend. Then 
we split the remaining $100 as a 
bonus to the seven company mem- 
bers. Thanks to JA, we had learned 
about the business world in the 
best possible way—by running our 
own business. We had learned how 
to take responsibility, and work to 
gether. We had gained new friends, 
too. 

Our company was just one JA 
company. About 1,500 JA companies 
are organized each year. About 
20,000 teen-age boys and girls take 
part in the JA program. They make 
everything from candy to costume 
jewelry, publish newspapers, run 
repair shops and baby-sitting ser- 
vices. 



























ONLY 50 MILES from Communist Russia’s border, these teen-agers of Helsinki, Fin- 
land, are learning how free enterprise works—U. S$. style. They’re running a Junior 
Achievement (JA) company which makes and sells novelty toys. Finland has feur JA 
companies—the first ever organized abroad. They were set up by a Finnish professor 
(standing at upper right) who saw JA activities during a U. S. visit. (For informa- 
tion on hew to be a Junior Achiever, write JA, 345 Madison Ave., New York City.) 











ART AWARDS JURY at work. At left is M. R. Robinson, publisher of Scholastic Magazines and founder of the Scholastic Awards. 


Scholastic 


The nation’s largest high school competition 


OUTHSS talent deserves recogni- 

tion. 

That’s what Scholastic Magazines 
believes. And that’s why Scholastic 
sponsors the Scholastic Awards—a 
program to honor high school stu- 
dents of the U. S. for their achieve- 
ments in art, photography, and 
writing. Many of today’s leaders in 
these fields got their start in the 
Scholastic Awards (see WW, May 
13, p. 7). 

The Awards program is open to 
students in grades 7-9 in the junior 
groups, 10-J2 in the senior groups, 
who are regularly enrolled in public, 

rivate, and parochial schools in the 
tr. S. and its possessions. 

Students submit, through their 
teachers, outstanding examples of 
their work. Judges—all leaders in 
their fields—carefully study the en- 
tries (see photo above). Those chosen 
as most outstanding receive the Scho- 
lastic Awards. 

In many parts of the U. S., civic- 
minded stores cooperate with Scho- 


Awards 


lastic to sponsor regional exhibitions 
of Awards entries in art and photog- 
raphy. The Awards for regional, com- 
petitions are gold Achievement Keys 
and Certificates of Merit. 

National winners receive cash 
awards (from $15 to $50), many of 
them made available by public- 
spirited sponsors. In addition, senior 
students may win college scholar- 
ships under the Awards program. 

Here's the news about the 1953 
Scholastic Awards: 
ART: Students submitted 150,000 
entries this year—examples of picto- 
rial art, graphic arts, design, com- 
mercial art, sculpture, ceramics, and 
handcrafts. Youths from 622 schools 
won national honors, including 109 
tuition scholarships and a total of 
$15,000 in cash awards. About 1,460 
pieces of student art are on display 
at the National High School Art 
Exhibition. held at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 2-31. (You 
see selections from this show on 
page 13.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards are sponsored 
jointly by Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., makers of 
film and cameras. (You will see selec- 
tions of award-winning photographs 
on our cover and on pages 7 and 15.) 
WRITING: Scholastic Writing 
Awards honor student-written stories, 
poems, essays, and drama scripts. 
This year regional competitions were 
held by the Hartford Courant, Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and Detroit 
News, the co-sponsors with Scholas- 
tic Magazines. A national board of 
judges, made of leading authors, 
journalists, and educators, selected 
75 entries for top national honors 
(see selections on pages 14, 22, 23). 
The May issue of Literary Caval- 
cade and the May 20 issue of Junior 
Scholastic, Senior Scholastic, and 
Practical English present additional 
selections from Scholastic Awards. 
Congratulations to all who entered 
this year’s Scholastic Awards—and 
good luck to you who enter in 1954! 
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Place in Show, Sculpture (Bent Wire), Group Il, by Dolores Clay- 
ton, 16, Mount Vernon Township High School, Mount Vernon, Illinois. 





Award, Oils, Gp. Ill, by James Cross, 17, 
Monrovia-Duarte High School, Monrovia, 
California. First shown at Bullock’s. 


Place in Show, Ceramic Sculpt., 
Group Il, by Ray Barone, 17, 
Peabody H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First shown at Kaufmann’s. 


Award, Weaving, Gp. li, by Roger Puttcamp, 18, 
Milby H.S., Houston, Tex, First shown at Foley's. 


Strathmore Award, Trans. Water Color, Gp. Ill, by 
David Rubelle, 17, Cass Tech. High School, Detroit. 
First shown at the Crowley, Milner & Co. Regional. 





‘ 


Place in Show, Colored Drawing Ink, by Sharon Wiley, 17, North 
High School, Wichita, Kan. First shown at Hinkel’s, Wichita. 


She Wants to Be Alone! 


ET out the soapbox, gang, and 
rally ‘round. I am about to enter 
my two cents’ worth in the annals of 
that great American institution, side- 
walk oratory. 

What this country needs is more 
mental privacy! Every phase of our 
living is constantly being invaded 
and imposed upon by outside forces 
which have no right to do so, Our 
present-day society has developed an 
alarming trend for socialistic action 
that becomes daily more and more 
apparent in our thinking and living 
habits. 

Of several examples, I offer one: 

The last word in housing nowa- 
days is “modern conveniences.” Along 
with indoor facilities, freezers, and 
electric stoves comes the tendency to 
build with fewer rooms. Instead of a 


AWARD—ESSAY 


By Lorna Price, 17 


West Phoenix High Schoo! 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Teacher: Elizabeth Titsworth 


library, we have a “study area.” Sub- 
stituted*for the drawing room, we 
find a “TV corner.” In place of a 
dining room, we have a “breakfast 
nook.” All of these varied sections 
are enclosed in a large “living area.” 

Now I ask you, where is the man 
who can concentrate in one corner, 
while from the other three come the 
rattle of dishes, the noise of a West- 
ern movie, and the commotion of 
people passing to and fro. 

Instead of the big, many-roomed 
house, we have small crackerboxes 
with paper-thin walls, through which 
every sound of even moderate volume 
carries. The large, airy study-bed- 
room has gone the way of all flesh; 
now we are afflicted with small ( 12’ 
by 12’ at the most!) cubbyholes, air- 
less and uncompromising. So what if 
our grandparents froze of cold winter 
nights? At least they did so in peace 
and quiet! 

The modern school of thought is 
to push people together; to urge the 
family, community, city, etc., to act 
and think as one. This coordination 
is highly desirable, but it has its defi- 


nite limits. Why is the divorce rate 
up? The crime rate up? The juvenile- 
delinquency rate up? I'll tell you; it’s 
because this socialistic trend pushes 
our thoughts and actions into the 
proverbial rut; because there comes 
a point when human beings get so 
sick of being herded together like 
sheep that the weaker ones buckle 
under the strain and give way. 
When I feel out of sorts, I want to 
be able to go off for one half hour by 
myself; I want to climb a flight of 


‘stairs, turn a key in an old-fashioned 


lock, and have 30 minutes of uninter- 
rupted solitude. This is easier on me, 
and easier on the people with whom 
I live. 

But what happens? My younger 
brother barges in without knocking, 
and I vent my anger on him. This 
upsets Mother, who also loses her 
temper, and as a result, three people 
are miserable where one was before. 

Have you ever tried to read or 
study while a gang of small boys fly 
to Mars in one room, and a telephone 
jangles in the next? It is a physical, 
mental, and nervous impossibility! 

The garish pictures that glare at us 
from periodical literature; the nerve- 
wracking jingles, ditties, and ciga- 
rette tests that insult our auditory 
senses from the air waves; and, more 
recently, television; all these are a 
blot on the face of human dignity. 

I am not desirous of a change; of 
a turning back in time. I am not a 
hide-bound conservative. Iam merely 
aware of the fact that human beings 
are individuals, with individual likes 
and dislikes, wants, and needs. And 
I firmly maintain that this ever- 
increasing attempt to herd people to- 
gether, to have them think, act, and 
be as one, can surely come to no 
good end, 

I want to be myself, not a carbon 
copy of my neighbor. And when and 
if this condition becomes widespread 
or universal, I, personally, shall leave 
for the South Seas or the High 
Sierras, bow in hand and coat on 
back. And I shall be cried to the ends 
of the earth as a non-conformist, 
which will, by then, be the worst 
curse a man can call down upon a 
fellow entity! 





OUR FRONT COVER shows Navajo Indian 
women weaving at Monument Valley, Ari- 
zona. The photo won a Commendation for 
Eleanor Atkeson of Lincoln High School, 
Portland, Ore., in Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards. See next page for additional 
selections from the Photography Awards. 
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GRACEFUL FLIGHT. By A. Wayne Rose, 17, Central H. S., Oklahoma City. Hon. Men., Pets, Gp. Il. First shown, John A. Brown Co. 


Scholastic-Ansco 


Photography Awards 


@ A total of approximately 24,000 entries made for keen compe 
tition in the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. The 
photographs which appear on this page were among the ninety 
that won awards and honorable mentions. Three of these photo 
graphs—and a large nuntber of those entered in the Awards 
have already been shown in regional exhibits. The top-ranking 
Awards photographs will be exhibited during the month of June 
in the Rockefeller Plaza window galleries of the East Rive: 
Savings Bank, New York. Other award- and place-winning photo 
graphs appear in the May issue ef Literary Cavalcade (Group I 
grades 10, 11, 12) and in the May 20 issue of Junior Scholastic 
(Group I—grades 7, 8. 9). 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION. 
By Stuart Umin, 17, School 
of Industrial Art, New York 
City. First award, Scenes 
classification, Group Hl. 


ree SWING IT! By Jay Kaufmon, 17, Shorewood 
PORTRAITS CLASS, 2nd award, Gp. Il. By Doug Van Orden, H. $., Milwaukee. Hon. Men., Gp. li, School 
17, Dorsey H. S., Los Angeles. First shown at Bullock’s. and Community Life. First shown, Shuster’s. 
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Q. When a girl 
is walking home 
from the movies 
with a boy, is it 
all right for her 
to let him put his 
arm around her? 
If not, how can 
she get him to 
take it away with- 
out hurting his 
feelings or making him mad? 


Gay Head 


A. It’s never a good idea to let a 
boy put his arm around you in pub- 
lic—no matter how much you like 
him. It just isn’t in good taste to make 
an exhibition of yourself. You know 
how you feel when a “mushy” two- 
some sit in front of you at the 
movies, or when you see a couple of 
“lovebirds” strolling down the stréet 
as you emerge from, let's say, the 
A & P. Even the most starry-eyed 
couple in the world just look ridicu- 
lous and/or distasteful to the pass- 
ing public. And on a double date or 
with the “gang,” it would be down- 
right embarrassing for the others if 
you and your date indulged in some 
happy hand-holding “all by your- 


selves”—like a raindrop in a thunder- 
shower! 

When you're walking home from 
the movies with a boy, and he starts 
to put his arm around you, it 
shouldn't be hard to “get him to take 
it away.” You can either remind him 
lightly, “Your public is watching,” 
or just say matter-of-factly, “Please, 
Bill, don’t do that.” Be nice, but firm. 
If he’s the right sort of boy, he'll re- 
move his arm pronto, without feeling 
either hurt or angry. 


Q. When some old friends of your 
parents visit you, should you call 
them by their first names, if you 
don't know them very well yourself? 


A. It would be more polite to call 
them “Mr.” and “Mrs.” until they ask 
you to call them by their first names. 
Perhaps they'll want to be “Nancy” 
and “Bob” to you, too, but it’s good 
politics to let them be the first to 
suggest it. Many adults think young 
people who take a first-name basis 
for granted are just plain rude, so 
it's best to play it safe. You don't 
want to run the risk of casting a bad 
reflection on their old friends, your 
parents! 


Q. I wanted to ask a certain girl 
for a date, but when I talked to a 
couple of fellows about her, they 
told me she’s a “drip.” I hardly know 
her, since she’s a grade behind me 


at school, but I still think she’s cute. 
Do you think I'd be foolish to go 
ahead and ask her for a date any- 
way? 


A. We think you'd be more foolish 
if you didn’t ask her for a date! 
Changing your mind just because “a 
couple of the fellows” said she’s a 
“drip” isn’t straight thinking at all. 
Besides, don’t you like to make your 
own decisions? 

Why did the other boys call this 
girl a “drip”? Because she doesn't in- 
terest them? Because they know 
they don’t interest her? Because they 
heard it from somebody else? What- 
ever their reasons, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that your opinion 
would be the same as theirs. The 
only fair way to judge a person is to 
get to know him or her for yourself. 

“Labeling” people is a habit to 
avoid. Who has the right to say 
what’s real and what's “fake” about 
another’s personality? You can’t list 
the ingredients of a human being the 
way a manufacturer lists the ingredi- 
ents of a can of soup! Everyone has 
good qualities and bad qualities; all 
individuals have different interests 
and characteristics. And people value 
their friends for different reasons. 

Develop your own beliefs. and 
opinions, and refuse to accept “hear- 
say” as fact. You'll not only avoid 
hurting others needlessly, but you'll 
gain a new respect for yourself. 





TO THE WINNERS! 

Once more, this column is turned 
over to your solutions to “Solve It” 
situations. Congratulations — and $5 
—to the three students who wrote 
the best letters; and hats off to all 
of you who took the time and 
thought to send us your solutions! 

Here are the prize-winning letters: 

1. Situation: Nick tries to per- 
suade other members of the Stamp 
Club to postpone the club meeting 
in order to “crash” a schoolmate’s 
party. 

Eileen O'Leary, St. Agnes Acad- 
emy, Houston, Texas, writes 

“I definitely would not have gone 
with Nick. I wouldn't raise a row, 


but just say I wasn't going where I 
wasn't wanted. People who crash 
parties either don’t think about what 
they are* doing, or else they are 
show-offs. They should know that 
party-crashers inconvenience the hos- 
tess and, besides, that they're never 
popular. 

“I would feel awful if someone 
crashed a party of mine. If the per- 
son or persons were obnoxious, I 
would certainly not let them ruin my 
party. I would tell them that I was 
awfully sorry, but that I was busy 
at the moment and would have to 


, see them another night. If they per- 


sisted, I would call my father. If it 
was obviously a mistake on a per- 
son's part, I would have no alterna- 
tive but to say that some friends had 
dropped over and wouldn't he join 
us. I think the person would prob- 
ably leave as soon as possible, or 
would say that he’d come back when 
I wasn't busy.” 


2. Situation: Jim, who has a part- 
time job at Mr. Tompkins’ grocery 
store, promises to deliver a package 
at Mr. Carter’s on his way home 
from work, He stops at a store, and 
by the time he delivers the package, 
it isn't needed any more. 

Caroline Cox, *Kimberly School, 
Montelair, N. J., reasons: 

“First of all, Mr. Tompkins asked 
Jim to deliver the package only if he 
was going straight home. Mr. Tomp- 
kins said he’d take it himself if there 
would be any-delay. Therefore, Jim 
was honor-bound to-deliver the pack- 
age before he did artything else. He 
should have gone vack t6 the sport- 
ing goods stare afterwards. He didn't 
know why the package had to be de- 
livered so soon, but thatywasn’t his 
affair. He was trusted to deliver it 
right away, and h® should have 
stuck to his word.” 

3. Situation: Fills English assign- 

(Continued on page 18) 





An electronic “‘policeman”’ may soon be 
in town, changing lights automatically 
to suit the traffic. General Electric 
engineers have come up with a device 
—sort of a super-brain—that uses 
under-the-pavement detectors to 
measure traffic flow. When traffic is 
heavy on one street, the road “‘eye”’ 
tells the electronic cop to prolong 

the green light for that street. G-E 
folks expect this development will 
help smooth traffic snarls and calm 
down frantic drivers. 


\ MAN, DIG THAT COOL BOAT!” ‘WONDER HOW THE DODGERS 
ARE COINS.” 
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AIR-CONDITIONED BARGE 
MAKES SEA SWELL HULA LAND GETS TV 
Hawaii got her first peep at television recently 


The Blinc a ( . 
The Hiind Poss ts — of the pe at least in when station KONA opened up (KONA means 
one respect). According to her builders, the ‘sonar be ; 
, - s South Wind in Hawaiian). Islanders are still 
snub-nosed barge is the only ship afloat with a ager “ : 7 
a whistling at the speed with which new equipment 
“heat pump.” The heat pump extracts heat from ; _ : 
: : ty: was installed. First telecast was made just ten 
cold outside air to warm the living quarters ‘ ; 
Ss > days after the transmitter and other items were 
in winter, reverses the cycle in hot weather to z . ares a pao “Re 
Méton the ealsin: Sint suena ile ahed fiown in from G.E.’s Syracuse plant. The air lift 
air-c ¢ 2 . > : . 
sates cris ee - toted a load weighing over 14 tons. 


in homes, too. 
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UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose, speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convanient-length, 
transparent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type 
writing. Refills, of course 

There’s only one JET—Weldon Rob- 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s. 

WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 





a Québec 


Yes indeed, you are wel- 
come in La Province de 


Québec where the bustle 
of metropolitan Montréal 
contrasts with the fortifi- 
cations of Québec, North 
America’s only walled 
City. Tour over magnifi- 
cent highways through the 
picturesque, historic towns 
and villages of French- 
Canada. Enjoy the magnifi- 
cent fishing in Québec’s 
countless lakes and rivers. 
You will be welcomed 
with old-time hospitality 
in comfortable modern inns 
and hotels. 


For free road maps and 

booklets, write: Provincial 

Publicity Bureau, Parlia 

ment Buildings, Quebec 

City, Canada; or 48 Rocke 

feller Plaza, New York 
Mm. ¥. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Québec 


How Would You Solve It? 


(Continued from page 16) 


ment was to write a short story. She 
copied a story from an old maga- 
zine—reasoning that the teacher 
hadn't said that the story had to be 
original. 

Janet Knutsen, James Monroe Jr. 
H. S., Seattle, Wash., writes: 

“There is only one word for Jill's 
behavior: “cheating!” Maybe she did 
impress her teacher, but I’m sure she 
wouldn't have done so if Miss Bailey 
had known that ‘Jill's’ story was 
really the work of a professional! 

“What's the good of putting some- 
thing over on someone if you can’t 
possibly fool your own heart? Jill, by 
changing the wording of the story a 
bit, was vainly trying to convince 


herself that she was being honest. If 
she got an idea from a magazine— 
fine. But copying is out! It’s no honor 
to turn in someone else’s work and, 
when you receive undeserved credit 
for. it, you aren’t being fair to the 
others who sincerely tried hard. 

“At least, Jill should have con- 
fessed to Miss Bailey afterwards. 
Even belated honesty is much better 
than undeserved praise.” 


Honorable 
lard, 


sopolis, 
Arnaudville, 
Kingston, 


Mention: 
Lakeland, Fla.; 
thin, Vancouver, Wash.; 
DeQueen, Ark.; Norma Bowers, Cas- 
Lanelos, 
; Ruthanne Raible, 
Niehaus, 
Atkinson, 
Pasma, 


Mich.; Eugene 
N. Y.; 
Houston, Tex.; 
Tampa, Fila.; 


Jo Ann 
Saundra 
Anna 


May 


Byron Center, Mich. 








Civil Defense Puzzle 


ACROSS 1 


. Recom- 
mended 
burn 
dressing 

. Skill 

. First man 

. Bow the 
head 

| What fam- f'® |'® 
ilies should 
keep a 
reserve 
supply of 

. Over 

. Belongs in 29 
first aid kits 
for cleans- 
ing wounds 

. They warn 
of air raids 

. Society girl 

. Hail 

. Right 45 
angles 

. Town 

. Twelve Hiroshima 
inches 35. Chinese 

. Stocking mile 

. Prefix: in 36. For shock: 

. Burns are water, 
— wounds baking 

. No good: soda and — 
abbr. 38. Behold 

. Bomb 39. Interlace 
dropped on 41. Latin letter 
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42. No more 


than 


44. Single 
45. What 


atomic 
raids are 


DOWN 

1. In favor of 
European 
Theater of 
Operations 

. Sun god 

. Scent 

. Narrow 
way 

. Being 
United 
Nations’ 
first title: 
abbr. 

. Extinct bird 

. Air Force: 
abbr. 

. Displaced 
person: ‘ 


abbr. 


. English 


letters 


. Steamship: 


abbr. 


. Civil — 
19. Make 


longer 


. Stain 


Upon 


. Best-known 


brand of 
petroleum 
jelly 


. Aluminous 


minerals 


. Ermine 
. Accom. 


panies 
serious 
burns 


. Man’s name 
. Greater 

. Strike 

. We: Italian 
. Call me — 
. Printer’s 


measure 





Virginia Bal- 
Lillian Wen- 
Marie Ruth, 













7 SAY WHAT 
* YOU PLEASE 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do. too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 

[ think your magazine World Week 
has everything in it that boys and girls 
like. 

I wish you would put good radio 
programs in your magazine and rate 
them as you do in your “Movie Check 
List.” I agree with about 90 per cent of 
the “Movie Check List,” and think it is 
very good. 





Gail Makinen 
Kaleva, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 
I enjoy World Week, which I have 
now been reading for about three years. 
There are a few features, though, 
that I do not like. I feel that better 
columns could be included in their 





and “How’s Your Health?” 

Some columns I feel should be added 
are “Words to the Wise” (as in Junior 
Scholastic), a book review, an opinion 
poll, short stories, and historical oddi- 
ties. I feel these columns would be ap- 
preciated. 







Clarke Wyllie 
Tampa, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 

I think World Week is a very good 
school magazine. I enjoy your news 
tories wonderfully well. 

I am writing because in your March 
25 issue the article about Civil War 
veterans failed to mention Peter Bray. 
He served with the Confederate forces. 
He lives on Muncey’s Creek in Leslie 
County, Kentucky. He is 114 years old. 
He is the oldest living veteran of the 
Civil War. James Roberts, in my class, 
is the great-grandchild of Peter Bray. 

I would also like to know the last 
name of the royal family of England. 
Bobby Ray Parman 
London, Ky. 














The royal family’s name was origi- 
nally Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the name of 
a duchy in Saxony (most of which is 
now in Communist-held East Ger- 


(Please turn page) 





























































place. These are the “Movie Check List” 
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a MARKSMANSHIP is thrilling sport . . . wonderful” 
training. And the best rifle to start with is the man-size 
Remington 513T and plenty of Remington ammunition 
with “Kleanbore’’* priming ...o perfect combination for 
top scores. Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 
2, Connecticut. 

























Remington Model 
513T bolt. action tor- 5 


























many), which was once held by ances- 
tors of the family. 

During World War I Britain was 
fighting Germany and Britons disliked 
the fact that their king, George V, had 
a German family name. So, in 1917, the 
name was officially changed to Windsor. 
That is the name of the royal family at 
present.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Our eleventh grade class has just fin- 
ished studying the history of Great Brit- 
ain. We learned much from our text- 
books, but your article on Great Britain 
in the April 15 World Week clarified 
the government of the country to a great 
extent. The signatures of the two Queen 
Elizabeths proved to be interesting. I 


would like to congratulate you on a 
good job. Continue to print these arti- 
cles on different countries. 
Doris Krick 
Wilson H. S. 
West Lawn, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Having read your April 22 farm issue, 
and as I live in a small upstate town in 
New York, I would like to comment on 
it. I feel that the rural areas of the na- 
tion have much more to offer than city 
life. In most places, modern schools and 
homes make the life of the average rural 
teen-ager much easier. Recreation facili- 
ties are improved also. 

Added to this, most farm boys and 
girls work hard at home, and can 





A fellow gets plenty of these up here 





when hes got plenty of these down here! 





ARROW WHITE SHIRTS 





breathe fresh air instead of contami- 

nated smog. I think many will agree 

that the farm beats the city by a mile! 
Keith Maloney 
Beaver Falls, N. Y. 


Do any of you city readers want to 
“talk back”?—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been reading your World 
Week for quite a while, and have en- 
joyed it very much. My classmates have, 
too. The things we like most are “Ask 
Gay Head,” “Say What You Please!” 
and the world news. 

We don’t care too much about the 
jokes, because they are not very funny. 
Please put more news and “Ask Gay 
Head” in your World Week. 

Betty Nunn 
Westfield H. S. 
Mt. Airy, N. C. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading World Week, and 
think it is the most interesting and en- 
joyable magazine published for the 
junior high and high schools. Keep up 
the good work and interesting articles. 

Estelle Schloss 
J. H. 8. 109 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We think that you should have more 
teen-age stories instead of all the po- 
litical news. It gets very boring to most 
teen-agers. Perhaps if you made it more 
interesting it would hold teen-agers’ at- 
tentions more steadily. 

We also think that Gay Head should 
have a full page in every issue, as we 
believe her teen-age advice is very in- 
teresting and helpful. 

We do not like to criticize too much, 
but there is one more thing. It is your 
“Movie Check List.” Some of the movies 
you check as “Save Your Money” we 
consider “Tops.” I’m pretty sure other 
people in other schools feel the same. 

Believe me, other than these few 
things, we find your magazine most in- 
teresting and highly educational. 

Pupils of College View H. S. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dear Editor: 

This year we have had several panel 
discussions on timely world problems of 
Africa, Iran, the U. N., and our Con- 
gress. World Week is doing a great job 
with its concise coverage of these and 
other events. 

This is our first semester with World 
Week, and we are enjoying it very 
much. I especially like the pro-con dis- 
cussions, the jokes, and the sports page. 
Congratulations to World Week for 
showing such wonderful world vision! 

John Osberger 
Ursuline Academy 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


supersonic (p. 6)—Faster than the 
speed of sound (which is 760 miles per 
hour at sea level). 

thermonuclear (p. 6)—A combination 
word, made of “thermo” (from the 
Greek, therme, meaning heat) plus 
“nuclear” (derived from the Latin, nux, 
nucis, meaning a nut, or kernel). It re- 
fers to the changing of the nucleus 
(central part) of atoms under condi- 
tions of great heat and pressure. The 
word is used of reactions such as those 
that take place in the hydrogen bomb, 
which gets its power from the combin- 
ing of atoms of hydrogen to form hel- 
1m. 

CIO, AFL (p. 6)—Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, American Fed- 
eration of Labor—the two largest U. S. 
labor organizations. 

constituents (p. 7)—An elected offi- 
cial is the chosen representative of the 
people in the district or area from 
which he is elected; these people are 
the elected representative's constituents. 

fanattcal (p. 8) Unreasonable; overly- 
enthusiastic 

party line (p. 8)—Unlike most politi- 
cal parties, members of the Communist 
party usually get exact instructions on 
what to believe ana what to say in pub- 
lic. This “party line” is set, at least in 
its general outlines, by Soviet rulers. 

Kremlin (p. 8)—The walled area in 
Moscow, where the Soviet government 
has its headquarters. 

warmonger (p. 8)—One who wants 
to start a war (an accusation often 
hurled at the Western nations by Rus- 
sia). 

guerrillas (p. 9)—Warriors who usu- 
ally fight in small groups and not as 
part of an organized army. 


Say It Right! 
Malenkov (p. 8)—mal lyén kév. 
Laos (p. 9)—la 6z; la 6s. 
ipartheid (p. 10)—a part hit. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i"'i"i“Tops, don't miss. “ii“Good. 
i Fair. "Save your money. 


Drama: “Man on a Tightrope. 
“vvrShane. “Mi The Desert Rats. 
wvr- Destination Gobi. “MMMember 
of the Wedding. “is Wherever She Goes. 
“vr Bright Road. “The Tall Texan. 
Seminole. “Angel Face. “Thief of 
Venice. “The Hitch-Hiker. 

Comedy: “The Stooge. hee 
My Pal Gus. “Never Wave at a WAC. 
“No Time for Flowers. 

Musical: “iCall Me Madam. 
“44H Lili. ~“/By the Light of the Sil- 
very Moon. “I Love Melvin. ~7/” 
Stars and Stripes Forever. “Road to 





Bali. All Ashore. “The Stars Are 
Singing. “The Desert Song. 

3-D. “House of Wax. “Man in 
the Dark. “Bwana Devil. 





Traffic Regulations 


In Tulsa, Oklahoma, a traffic office: 
followed a woman motorist, who, hand 
out for the turn, had driven past him 
and, hand still out, kept on going for 
the next two intersections. 

The policeman pulled up alongside 
her and asked: “What's the big idea?” 

The woman explained: “I'm just 
drying my nail polish.” 


















GEM BLADES 


GIVE ME MORE 


Enos Slaughter knows what it takes to 
make a hit with a “Miss”! And, just as 
he puts extra power into every swing, 
Gem gives you extra keenness in every 
Gem Durinium Process Biave! That 
means a cleaner, smoother shave—the 
difference between a “sandpaper” 
shave and a “satin” shave! New Gem 
Duriprum Process MEANS WorLp’s 
Krenest Biape—gives closer shaves 
with fewer strokes. Gets off the “Stub- 


ENOS SLAUGHTER 


— star outfielder and 
slugger of the 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 

SAYS: 







REALLY SCORE! THEY 


CLEAN SHAVES THAN 
ANY OTHER BLADE! 















born Stubble” ordinary blades miss! 
Gets rid of that barbed wire you can't 
even see, but SHE can feel! 

Shave the Gem way—the way the 
baseball stars shave! Enos Slaughter, 
Bobby Shantz, Mickey Mantle, Eddie 
Stanky and many other baseball 
greats all agree —- GEM DURIDIUM 
PROCESS. BLADES and the GEM 
FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR are a 
team that can’t be beat. 


SPECIAL VALUE! 
as 





De luxe GEM 
Feather Weight razor 
. ++ With the built-in 
shaving angle! 


















Push-Pak dispenser of 10 
GEM DURIDIUM PROCESS 
Blades, world’s sharpest! 








-* Handsome crystalline case! 


$1.80 vawwe 


ony 98 








DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Commercial Art « Drawing 
Fashion-Magazine Illustration 
interior Decoration * Cartooning 
Oress Design + Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Write for free catalog Z 


“720 Rush St. © Chicago 11, Il! 


SENIORS Sell your elesemates 


America’s Most Beau- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple $., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Study ART in MIAMI 


paterter Boston, Pasties oes 
* esign, a iver &- 
ina "Pestralt, BtHIt Life, Landscape, Rooms available 
reasonable |. Inquire regarding time payment plan. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution.” 
2323 $.W. 27th Ave ve Miami, Fic. 




















STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic ines accept stomp advertisements 
rel trustworthy stomp dealers. 
are advised to read an advertisement 
money for stamps. If the 
the word “approvals,” the 
you in addition to any free 
for in advance, a se- 
wn as “approvals.” 
al” ~~ has @ price 
any the “approval” 
and return the ones 
writing to stamp 
rf name and address 
upper left hand corner 
not intend to buy any 
return them promptly, 
" name and address in 
of the envelope in which 
. Schol 9p rg ne — 
te protect their readers from 
y sender who considers that he 
@s a result of his response to 
Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
351 Fourth Ave., New Y: Y. 
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VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
od poaree World Wide Airmail collection 
Oc. includes $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scorce 
Triangle, many others with beautifully illustrated 
Book, only 10¢ with choice approvals and bor- 
gain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 

















DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 

poenting, Sevie Canada, Newfoundiand, British 

Colonies, Vatican, Bed Russia, Hitler Heads, 

dian States, Animals, Airmails, French Colonies, 

rarities, unusuals, Every stamp different. Rare bargain only 

25¢ with our Bargain Approvals. Money back guarantee. 

NIAGARA STAMP CO., Niagera-On-The-Leke 422, Can. 

. 

U. S$. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 

15 selected old-timers. Each 50 of more years old-—-Most 

of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 

of these unusual classics for less than lc each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-0, Church St. Annex, N. ¥.8 


te., ete., together with large FREE! 


hilatopte Magazine—all FREE with approvals. Send 5¢ 
‘or postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


A collection featuring U. S. Army & Navy Heroes 
on stamps from War of 1312. Civil & Revolution- 
ary and others. A Pictorial History. 10c with 
bargain U. S. approvals. 

LOCUST STAMP CO., Box 205Q, OSSINING, N. Y. 


1 0 7 DIFFERENT 3 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, C 
Cameroun, Matta, Cyprus, 


ete. to Approval Buyers. 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








CANADIAN COLLECTION 
Includes early Victorian Issues — Jubilee 
Issues— High Vaiues — Commemoratives 
Specia) Issues — Newfoundland and many 
Pictorials, ¢ 








| Universal Postal Union 


The 


United Nations will issue its 
second 1953 stamp on June 12. It 
salutes the Universal Postal Union 
(U. P. U.), a U. N. agency since 1947. 
The U. P. U. simplifies and speeds up 
the exchange of mail among a!! nations. 

In 1862 a U. S. Postmaster General 
suggested that all nations work together 
to improve world mail service. At that 
time a letter sent a long distance was 
weighed and restamped many times at 
different post offices. Every nation ser- 


The letter arrived at its destination after 
long delay and confusion—and often 
with postage due. 

After 1862 many nations began to 
plan ways to improve mail service. On 
October 9, 1874, they set up the 
U. P. U. in Berne, Switzerland. Since 
then, postal experts have met every 
five years to arrange new rates and 
better mail service. The U. P. U. is a 
good. example of what nations can do 
by working together. It has stood the 
test of time and won the support of all 
nations. They now charge uniform rates 
for delivery, and service mail rapidly. 

The new stamp’s design shows the 
U. N. emblem on the outline of an 
envelope, which rests on a world map. 
The stamp comes in two denominations 

a 8-cent black-and-white, a 5-cent 
blue. 

For first-day covers send a money 
order and self-addressed envelopes to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, Room 
CB-26, United Nations, N. Y. Put a 
filler of light cardboard in each enve- 
lope, then turn in the flap. (Filler will 
keep cover from being bent.) Address 
envelopes in lower left-hand corner and 
enclose them along with money order 
in an outer envelope. Mark it “First- 
day covers—U. P. U.” You may send 
for as many as 20 first-day covers. 

STAMP FANS: Remember, next fall 
this column will continue to bring you 
the latest U. S., U. N., and foreign 
stamp news in time for first-day covers. 


U. N. Postal Administration 


The second U. N. stamp for 1953 





vicing a letter charged:a different rate.. 


Poetry— 


To Milton 


Milton! Thou shouldst be living at this 
hour 

For I have need of thee. In fear I scan 

My stagnant thoughts. With dying hope 
I fan 

Each tiny flame of word, until I cower, 

A sniveling boob who dreams of finding 
power 

In fountain pen. Oh prithee, if thou can 

Cast down a rhyme or two concerning 
man, 

And life, and love, from out thine ivory 
tower. 


My wee small thoughts fade dimmer: 
in the gloom. 

The ghosts of old reports have made 
me squirm, 

And fear impales me like a pin-stuck 
worm. 

Oh come again into life’s common way 

To sit in terror in this stuffy room 

And see if thou can get thyself an “A”! 


AWARD—POETRY 


Gregory Horne, 17 
Coral Gables (Fla.) Senior H.S. 
Teacher, Mary C. lons 





6 
J 





























“Yes Madam, we guarantee her to be 
genuine Persian’ —Award in Cartooning, 
Group ll, by Elaine Brzezenski, Bristol, 
(Conn.) H.S. Hartford Courant Regional. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1.900, $2; 2,000, $4; 5.900, $14, 


TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfeld 92, Mass. 


VACATION VALUES 
ALL DIFFERENT—NO APPROVALS 
500 Worldwide ee 
200 British Colonies 
100 French Colonies. 
200 Beigium 





O¢ 
z¢ 





PETE VALLOSIO, 132 Wilco Dr., Peoria, tilinois 











1953 Awards 


The African Tigger 


The African tigger 

Is fading away; 

He’s getting no bigger 

The African tigger P 

For he’s read the new figger 

And the figures all say, quote 

‘The popular belief that tigers inhabit 
the continent of Africa is a fallacy. 
Tigers are found only on the conti- 
nent of Asia.” Unquote. 

The African tigger 

Is fading away. 
HONORABLE MENTION—POETRY 
Prudence Schwabe, 17 


Washington Irving H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ethel Stiles 


A Beef 

When a driver starts swearing, his neck 
gets all red 

And his hands clench to fists, hard and 
heavy 

As he cusses the “dumb, stupid” driver 
ahead a 

In the Crosley, or Plymouth, or Chevvy 


It’s a snarl, or a crack-up, a minute's 
delay 

Yet blind fury is steering the mind 

When it’s “Get the heck moving—think 
I got all day?” 

With a blast, from the driver Lehind. 


\nd he has to be first; to be second 
is last 

\s he speeds by each car with a “beep”! 

He looks sneeringly back on the drivers 
he’s passed 

\nd shouts brashly, 
creep.” 

\s the spectators say in arenas in Spain, 

By the horns must the bull be judged 
fully,” 

ut we glance, in America, at the left 
lane 

\nd we judge, by horn also, the bully. 


“You guys only 


HONORABLE MENTION—POETRY 


Betsy DuBois, 17 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 
Teacher, Mary L. Taft 


On a Boy’s First Meeting 
With His Girl’s Relatives 
(hey were a family of scissors; 
\ll hewn of cold, high-tempered steel, 
\ll snipping, trimming, cutting away 
\t the boy’s self-confidence. 


KEY—HARTFORD REGIONALS 


Arthur T. Coleman, 17 
Robert E. Fitch H. S., Groton, Conn. 
Teacher, Verne E. Reynolds 


lrony 


> 
There once was a couple 
Who lived by the sea. 
Her name was Carol, 
And his was .. . 
No, not Lee; 
His name had to be Edward. 


Their home was a cabin 
Surrounded by trees, 
With leaves that quaked 
At the slightest .. . 
No, not breeze; 
It took a gale to make those leaves 
quake. 


They had a dog 

Whose name was Rover. 

He ran through the waves 

And played in the... 
Clover at the beach? Don’t be silly. 
He played in the sand. 


ENTRY—POETRY AWARDS 


Sybil Marie Hoffman, 17 
Burlingame (Calif.) H. §. 
Teacher, Fern Harvey 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school] year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated 
September 16 and will arrive in 
the schcols on or about opening 
date. See you in September—we 
hope. Meanwhile, to one and all 
our best wishes for a happy sum- 
mer vacation! 

P.S. We've just moved to our 
new offices, 33 West 42nd St., op- 
posite the New York Public Li- 
brary. The postal zone is New 
York 36, N. Y. If any of you out- 
of-towners are visiting New York 
this summer, come to see us! New 
Yorkers, you're welcome, too, any- 
time you're in midtown Manhattan! 











Note to a Gaometry Teacher 


One thing | haven't learned, alas, 
One thing I cannot see: 

With thirty scholars in the class, 
Why must you call on me? 


ENTRY—POETRY AWARDS 


Ned Edgington, 16 
Fairmont H. S., Dayton, Ohio 
Teacher, Mary Belle Warren 








“it happens every time after 


he’s had an RC!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 











LL 


One 5¢ Package Makes ‘2 Gallon... Only Y¢ Each Glass 
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World 


Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb.; Mr-March; Ap- 
April; My-May). The first figure indicates Jay of 
month; the number after the dash is the page num- 
ber. Example: Ap 8-5 means April 8, page 5. The 


letter T following a page 


number means Teacher 


Edition. An asterisk (*) indicates a major article. 


A 


Africa: see also specific coun- 
try. Events of 1953, My 20-8. 
Agricu*ture: Bibliography, Ap 
15-6., Unit, Science on_ the 
Farm, Ap 22:8-20; ‘°Farm 
Youth, U.S.A., Ap 22-12; *Get- 
ting the Stuff to Market, Ap 
22-11; *Machines on the March 
(picture story of farming rev- 
olution), Ap 22-8; *Science, 
Farmer's Friend, Ap 22-10; 
*They Bring ‘Em Back Alive 
(plant explorers), Ap 22-20. 
Albania: see Europe (Unit, Lit- 

tle Russias, Mr 11). 

Argentina: Is Peron Slipping? 
My 6-4; New Team Between 
Argentina and Chile? Mr 4-5; 
*Storm Warnings to the South, 
Mr 18-34, My 20-8. 

Asia Southeast: see Southeast 
Asia. 

Ask Gay Head: See weekly is- 
sues. 

Atomic Energy: Atomic Bomb 
Test in Nevada Desert, Mr 16- 
7; Atomic Submarine Tests, Mr 
4-5, Apr 8-8; Dean Resigns as 
Chairman, F 18-3; Special 
Clothing for Scientists, F 11- 
5; Zirconium, Metal for Atomic 
Industry, My 6-5. 

Australia: Food Stamps, Mr 4- 
38. 

Austria: see also Europe (Unit, 
Little Russias, Mr 11). Two 
Democratic Parties Win in 
National Election, Mr 4-6. 

Aviation: Bibliography, F 11- 
2T; Unit, Mr 4:7-12; *Air Youth 
—U.S.A. (Good Citizens at 
Work), Mr 4-12; No Fatalities 
on U.S. Scheduled Airlines in 
1952, F 25-3; *From Kitty 
Hawk to the Frontiers of 
Space, Mr 4-8; *He Keeps "Em 
Flying, Ed Nolan, Mr 4-11; 
High School with a Helicopter 
(Buffalo, N. Y.),-Mr 4-35; Our 
Shrinking Globe (map), Mr 
4-7; *Race for Air Power, Mr 
4-10; Record Flight of Jet 
Bomber from England to Aus- 
tralia, F 11-5; Tailless Planes 
with Triangular Wings Latest 
Design, Mr 4-6 


Balkan Agreement: Turkey, 
Greece, Yugoslavia Sign Trea- 
ty of Friendship (map), Mr 
11-8. 

Belgium: see Beneiux 

Benelux: Unit, F 25:8-12; *Dutch 
vs. Sea (Meet the Nether- 
lands), F 25-10; *Junior Part- 
ner in European Unity ones 
F 25-8; *Land of Plenty, Bel 
gium, F 25-11; Little Giant of 
Steel, Luxembourg (World 
Friendship), F 25-12; North 
Sea Runs Wild, F 11-8; War 
Against the Sea (Nether- 
lands), F 25-8. 

Bibliographies: Aviation, F 1l- 
2T; Canada, Mr 25-2T; Con- 


— at Work, F 4-24T; East- 

Europe (Little Russia 
Satellites), F 18-2T; France vs. 
Germany, Mr 11-2T; Great 
Britain, Ap 8-27T; Korea, My 
6-24T; Iran and the Middle 
East, Ap 22-2T; Japan, Ap 29- 
2T; Research in Industry, Mr 
4-31T; Science on the Farm, 
Ap 15-6T. 

Biographical Sketches: Adenau- 
er, Konrad, Mr 25-3; Albright, 
Tenley, F 25-3; Booth, Shirley, 
My 20-4; Brownell, Herbert, F 
11-4; Bhave, Acharya Vinoba, 
Ap 29-2; Bao Dai, F 11-4; 
Clark, Gen. Mark W., Ap 15-4; 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mr 4-2; Co- 
nant, James Bryant, F 4-4; 
Dulles, Allen Welsh, F 25-2; 
Dulles, John Foster, F 25-2; 
Einstein, Albert, Ap 8-4; Eisen- 
hower, Milton, F 4-4; Ham- 
marskjold, Dag, Ap 15-4; Har- 
rison, Gen. William K., My 
20-4; Hobby, Oveta Culp, Mr 
11-4; Killian, Dr. James Rhyne, 
Jr., Mr 18-28; Mayer, Rene, 
Mr 25-2; Nehru, Ajay, F 11-9; 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, Mr 11-4; 
Peron, Juan, My 6-4; Rhee, 
Syngman, My 13-4; Ridgway, 
Gen. Matthew B., Ap 22-24; 
Roberts, Dr. Harold D.B., Ap 
22-17; St. Laurent, Louis, Ap 
8-4 Stevenson, Adlai, My i3-4; 
Taft, Robert H., My 6-4; Tay- 
lor, Gen. M. D., Mr 4-2; Willis, 
Frances, Ap 29-2. 

Bolivia: Pan America, Age 63, 
Ap 15-8; *Storm Warnings to 
the South, Mr 18-34. 

British East Africa: Federation, 

8 


Brotherhood Week: Camp in 
Ohio (Good Citizens at Work), 
F 18-7. 

Bulgaria: see Europe (Unit— 
Little Russias, Mr 11). 

Burma: Demands U. N. Brand 
Nationalist China as an Ag- 
gressor, Ap 29-3, My 6-6. 


Cc 


Cambodia: see Southeast Asia. 

Canada: Bibliography, Mr 25- 
2T; Unit, Ap 8:9-12; *Big Boom 
(map), Ap 8-11; *Canadien 
of the North Woods (Guy 
Boivin), Ap 8-9; *Fast-Grow- 
ing Canada (chart), Ap 8-12; 
Prime Minister, St. Laurent to 
Visit U. S., Ap 8-4; Wildlife 
Stamps, Mr 18-46. 

Career Club: Development Sci- 
entist or Engineer, Mr 4-22; 
He Keeps "Em Flying (Ed No- 
lan), Mr 4-11; How to Sell 
Yourself to an Employer 
(chart), F 4-15; Laboratory 
Assistant, Mr 4-24; Meet Dr. 
Harold D. B: Roberts, Ap 22- 
17; Nelson Baume, Scenic De- 
signer for TV Program, Toast 
of Town, F 25-15; Patent At- 
torney, Mr 4-29; Pionevr in 
Wonder Drugs, Ap 15-9; Pro- 
duction Engineer, Mr. 4-28; 


(private secretary), F 11-16; 
T cal Librarian, se TR: 
SalesInan, Mr 4-26; 
Technical Writer, Mr 4-25; 
Your Career in Science and 
Technology, Mr 18-14; Your 
Opportunities in Science and 
Engineering, Mr 4:17-32. 

Caribbean Federation: My 13-6. 

Chile: New Team with Argen- 
tina? Mr 4-5; *Storm Warnings 
to the South, Mr 18-34. 

China—Nationalist: Burma De- 
mands U. N. Brand National- 
ist China as an Aggressor, Ap 
29-3, My 6-6; Comeback for 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mr 4-2; Ships 
to Red China, Ap 15-8; State 
of Union Message Announces 
Freeing of Chinese National- 
ists to Attack Red China, F 
11-6; U. S. and Great Britain 
Put On New Squeeze on Ship- 
= of Strategic Materials, Mr 

Citizenship: see Good Citizens 
at Work, 

Colombia: Pan America, Age 
63, Ap 15-8. 

Congress at Work: see U. S. 
Congress. 

Czechoslovakia: see also Europe 
(Unit—Little Russias, Mr 11); 
Jet Fighters Attack U. S&S. 
Planes, (map), Mr 25-6. 


E 

Egypt: see also Sudan. Demands 
Britain Get Out of Suez Canal 
Zone, F 25-5, My 20-8. 

Europe: see also specific coun- 
tries. Units: France-Germany, 
Mr 25:10-13; Little Russias, Mr 
9:10-13; Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, Mr 25-12; Council of 
Europe, Mr 25-12; Customs 
Union, Mr 25-13; European 
Army, Ap 8-5; European De- 
fense Community, Mr 25-13; 
European Payments Union, 
Mr 25-12; European Political 
Community, Mr 25-13; North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Ap 22-24, Mr 25-12; Unity— 
When? My 2-8 


Formosa: State of Union Mes- 
sage, F 11-6. 

France: Bibliography, Mr 11-2T; 
Unit — France - Germany, Mr 
25:10-12; Hot War Against 
Communism (map), F 11-11; 
Indo-China Triplets, Laos, 
Viet Nam Cambodia, F 11-13; 
Neighbors and Foes — What 
Keeps Germany and France 
Apart? Mr 25-19; *Neighbors 
and Friends—What Is Push- 
ing Germany and France To- 
gether?, Mr 25-11; *New Eu- 
rope, Mr 25-12; Premier Rene 
Mayer in U. S., Mr 25-2. 


G 


Germany: Bibliography, F 18- 
2T, Mr 11-2T; Units: Little 
Russias, Mr 11:9-13; France vs. 
Germany, Mr 25:10-13; Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, Mr 
25-3; *Colonies for Big Rus- 
sia? Mr 11-11; Conant Is U. S. 
High Commissioner to West 
Germany, F 4-4; *East-West 
Trade in Europe (pro and 
con), Mr 11-12; *How They 
Got to Be Stalin's Stooges 
(map), Mr 11-9; Refugees 
from East Germany Flee to 
West Germany and Freedom, 
Mr 25-7; West Germany Com- 
pletes Arrangements to Pay 
Israel, Ap 86-5; *What Hap- 
pened to East-West Trade 
(charts), Mr 11-13. 


3-T 


Good Citizens at Work (Bob 
Stearns): Air Youth U. S. A 
(Civil Air Patrol), Mr 4-12; 
Alexandria (Minn.) and It 
Teens (juvenile delinquency 


and recreation), F 25-13: 
Brotherhood Camp in Ohio, F 
18-7; Hospital Memorial Fund 
My 6-14; Let's Quit Being Van- 
dals (teen campaign, Patrick 
Henry H.S., Cleveland), Ap 
15-18; Operation “Kid-lift" (GI 
work in Korea with orphans). 
My 13-20; Saved by Teen: 
(recreation program) Ap 29- 
11; Schoolboy Scholarships fo: 
World Youth, F 11-9; Teen-age 
Smoke Eaters (fire fighters), 
Mr 11-14; Teen-Agers Incor- 
porated (Junior Achievement) 
My 2-11; Teen Clean-up in 
St. Louis, Mo., Ap 8-29; They 
Are Prepared (Boy Scouts), F 
4-14; Youth vs. Missouri Rive: 
(map), Mr 25-9. 

Great Britain: Bibliography, Ap 
8-27T; Unit: Ap 15: 10-14; Brit- 
ain Crowns a Queen (map), 
Ap 15-Cover; Churchill Made 
a Knight, My 6-8; *Coronation 
Pageant (government), Ap 15- 
10; Farewell to Queen Mary 
Ap 8-6; *Fight for Freedom 
(past), Ap 15-12; *Fight for 
Life (present), Ap 15-13; His- 
tory of Order of Garter, My 
6-8; Owners of Castles Can 
Pay Taxes with Art Works, F 
18-3; Record Flight of Jet 
Bomber from England to Aus- 
tralia, F 11-5; *Sam and John 
Inc. (British and U. 8. rela- 
tions), Ap 15-14. 

Greece; Oldest Commertial Ship 
Being Rescued, Mr 11-6; Tur- 
key, Yugoslavia with Greece 
Sign Treaty of Friendship 
(map), Mr 11-8. 

Guatemala: *Storm Warnings to 
the South, Mr 18-34, My 20-8; 
To Resign from Organization 
of Central American States 
Ap 22-6. 


i 

Hawaii: Knocks at the Gate 
Mr 4-3. 

How Would You Solve It? Ac- 
cepting credit due someone 
else, F 4-16; Dependability, Mr 
11-19; Finders-keepers, My 6- 
21; Getting a “swelled head,” 
F 25-14; Honor system, My 13- 
16; How hard should you play 
to win? Ap 29-22; I've got my 
rights, Ap 22-22; Party code 
of conduct for teen-agers, Ap 
15-20; Party “crashing,” Mr 
18-44; Plagiarism, Mr 4-13; 
Prize Winning letters, My 20- 
21; Rumors, F 18-8; School bus 
rowdyism, Ap 8-35; Student 
solutions to “Solve It” situa- 
tions, F 11-21 

Hungary: see Europe. Unit: Lit- 
tle Russias, Mr 11 


India: Bhave, One-Man Land 
Reform, Ap 29-2; Leader of 
Cold-War Neutrals, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Mr 11-4; Schoolboy 
Scholarships for World Youth 
(Ajay Nehru), F 11-9. 

Indo-China: see also Southeast 
Asia. Ex-Emperor, Bao Dai, 
Runs Republic, F 11-4; Inva- 
sion of Laos, Ap 29-6, My 6-8, 
My 13-6. 

Industrial Research; Bibliogra- 
phy, Mr 4-31T; Unit, Mr 18:9- 
28; *Nylon (From formula to 
fiber), Mr 18-24; *Metal of the 
Moon, radio play (Irv Tunick), 
Mr 18-20; *People Who Work 
in Glass Houses (Sturges F 
Cary), Mr 18-26; *Science 
Makes Your Future, Mr 186-28; 
*Stick tc Your Math (Chester 
H. Lang’, Mr 18-16; U. 8S. In- 








4.T 


Postwar Produc- 
*Your Career in 
Technology, Mr 


dustry Set 
tion, Ap 8-5; 
Science and 
18-14, 

Internal Security Act: Commu- 
nists Ordered to Register, Ap 
29-4. 

Iran: Bibliography, Ap 22-2T; 
Unit, Ap 29:7-15; Mob Rule? 
Mr 11-6; Mossadegh Plans to 
Elect More People to Parlia- 
ment, Ap 29-3; Oil Question, 
My 20-8; *One Failure—Oil, 
Ap 29-8; *One Success-Point 
Four, Ap 29-9; *Restless Mid- 
dle East—What Should US. 
Do About It? (map) Ap 29-7; 
Russia Warns Iran About 
Caviar in Caspian, F 11-5; 
U.S. Navy Planes Participate 
in Bread-Lift, F 25-3. 

Israel: Russia Breaks Off Diplo- 
matic Relations, F 25-4. 

Italy: Clare Boothe Luce New 
Ambassador, F 18-5; Election 
Posters, My 13-7; New Latin 
Magazine. Mr 4-6. 


J 

Japan: Bibliography, Ap 29-2T; 
Unit, My 6:9-12; Crown Prince 
Akihito on World Tour, Ap 
22-6; Has Honor System for 
Public Telephones, F 18-5; 
*Look What Perry Started! 
(map), My 6-9; Premier 
Yoshida Far Short of Majority 
in Election, Ap 29-3; *Sea- 
weed Fisherman from Chiba 
(How We Live), My 6-12; 
Students Trapped by Volcano 
My 6-5; *Trade-Or Die! My 
6-11; *Your Japanese Diction- 
ary, My 6-12 

Juvenile Delinquency: see Good 
Citizens at Work, Vandalism 


K 


Kenya: Events of 1953, My 20-8. 

Korea: Bibliography, My 6-24T; 
Unit: My 13:8-10; *Cut in Two 
(map), My 13-8; *Laid Waste 
My 13-9; Leader of South 
Korea, Syngman Rhee, My 
13-4; Operation Kidlift—GI 
Work in Korea to Help 
Orphans, My 13-20; *Peace 
Offensive: What Is Russia's 
Aim? Ap 15-6; Prisoners of 
War—Exchange of Sick and 
Wounded, Ap 8-6, Ap 15-6, Ap 
22-5, Ap 29-5; My 13-6; Truce 
—Peace Talks on Peace Deeds, 
My 20-8; Talks Resumed, My 
6-6; My 13-6; *What Now? My 
13-10; *Will Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration Have New Plans? 
F 4-9, F 18-4. War: Gen. Tay- 
lor Now in Command of 
Eighth Army, F 4-7; Homing 
Pigeon -Given Special Honors 
F 11-5; New Boss, Gen. Tay- 
lor, for Gi.'s, Mr 4-2; Soldier- 
Peace-maker Clark, Ap 15-4; 
Three Top Ranking Baseball 
Stars Are Fighting, F 25-4; 
Two More Divisions for Re- 
public of Korea Forces, F 
18-4; Van Fleet Reports to 
Congressional Committee, F 
25-4; Wonsan Harbor Siege. 
F 25-4. 


‘ 


Latin America: Events of 1953, 
My 2-8; Mission to the 
Americas, Dr. Milton . Eisen- 
hower, Ap 22-6; Pan Ameri- 
can Tour by Echauri Family, 
Ap 22-7; *Storm Warning to 
the South (map), Mr 18-34. 

Louisiana Purchase: The Cab- 
ildo, New Orleans, Ap 15-16. 

Luxembourg: see Benelux. 


M 
Mexico: Pan America, Age 63, 
Ap 15-7. 


Middle East: Bibliography, Ap 


22-2T; Unit—Iran and the 
Middle East, Ap 29:7-9; *Rest- 
less Iran-One Failure, One 
Success, Ap 29-8; *Restless 
Middle East — What Should 
U.S. Do About It? (map), Ap 
29-7 


N 
National Parks: Fifty Thousand 
Acres Added to Olympic Park 
(Washington), F 11-5; Grand 
Teton (Wyoming), My 13-5 
Netherlands: see Benelux. 
Newsmakers: see Biographica! 
Sketches 


P 

Pakistan: Mohammed Ali Is 
New Prime Minister, Ap 29-3 

Pan-American Day: Pan Amer- 
ica, Age 63, Ap 15-7. 

Peace Offensives: U.S. Peace 
Offensive, Ap 29-4, My 6-4; 
What Is Russia's Aim? Ap 
15-6, My 20-8. 

Point Four: *Iran-One Success, 
Ap 29-9; *Quiet War Against 
Communism in Southeast 
Asia, F 11-10. 

Potsdam Agreement: 
War II. 

Prices: Exit Price-Wage Con- 
trol, F 11-6, F 18-4. 

Pro-Con: East-West Trade in 
Europe, Mr 11-12; Pushbutton 
Voting in Congress? F 25-7; 
Should the U.S. Quit the U.N.?, 
F 4-12 


see World 


Republican National Commit- 
tee: C. Wesley Roberts Re- 
signs as Chairman, Ap 8-7; 
Hall Elected, Ap 22-7. 

Research in Industry: see In- 
dustrial Research. 

Rumania: see Europe 
Russias, Mr 11). 

Russia: Bibliography, Mr 11-9; 
Unit: Mr 11:9-13; Bohlen New 
Ambassador, Mr 4-5, Ap 8-6; 
*Colonies for Big Russia, Mr 
11-11, Eisenhower Challenges 
Kremlin, Ap 29-4; End of Doc- 
tors’ Plot, Ap 15-7; *How They 
Got to Be Stalin's Stooges 
(map), Mr 11-9; Malenkov 
Takes Over Stalin's Red Em- 
pire, Mr 18-6; Peace Offen- 
sive: What Is Russia’s Aim? 
Ap 15-6, My 20-8; Pravda Re- 
plies to Eisenhower Peace Of- 
fensive, My 6-6; Report on 
Dying Stalin, Mr 11-5; U.S.S.R 
At Time of Stalin's Death 
(map), Mr 18-5; Warns Iran 
about Caviar in Caspian, F 
11-5; *What Happened to 
East-West Trade (charts), Mr 
11-13 


(Little 


s 


Safety: see also Aviation. Cheaper 
Insurance with Driver-Training 
Course, Ap 29-6; Indiana Edu- 
cates Auto Drivers for New 
Speed Limits, Mr 25-7; 1952 
Safest Railroad Year in History, 
Mr 4-6. 

Scholastic Awards: Nation's 
LargeshHigh School Competi- 
tion, My 20-12; 

Essay—She Wants to Be Alone 
(Award, Lorna Price), My 20- 
14. 

Photography — Awards Selec- 
tions, My 20-15; 

Poetry—A Beef (Honorable 
Mention, Betsy DuBois), My 
20-273, African Tigger  (Hon- 
ora dle Mention, Prudence 
Schwabe), My 20-23; Irony 
(Sybil Marie Hoffman), My 
20-23; Note to a Geometry 
Teacher (Ned Edgington), My 
20-23; On a Boy’s First Meet- 
ing with His Girl's Relatives 


(Key-Hartford Regionals, Ar- 
thur T. Coleman), My 20-23 
To Milton (Award, Gregory 
Horne), My 20-22; 

Pulitzer Prize to Former Art 
Awards winner (Richard Anus- 
zkiewicz), My 13-15. 

South Africa: Can Racial Trou- 
bles Be Settled? (Electioh Re- 
sults), Ap 29-5; My 20-8. 

Southeast Asia: ‘*Hot War 
Against Communism (map), 
F 11-11; *Indo-China Triplets, 
Cambodia, Laos, Viét Nam, 
F 11-13; Laos Invaded, Ap 29- 
6, My 6-8; My 13-6; *Quiet 
War Against Communism, F 


11-10 

Stamps: Australian Food Set, 
Mr 4-38; Canada’s Wildlife, 
Mr 18-46; National Guard 
Commemorative, F 4-22; Ohio 
Sesquicentennial, F 18-14; 1953 
U.S. Program, Ap 22-30; Uni- 
versal Postal Union, My 20-30; 
U.N. Refugee Issue, Ap 8-38. 

Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian: To De- 
cide Who Shall Rule Them, 
F 25-5. 

Suez Canal: see Egypt. 

Switzerland: Woman Ambassa- 
dor, Frances Willis, from US., 
Ap 29-2. 


T 


Television: TV-Theatre Merger 
of American Broadcasting and 
United Paramount Theatres, 
F 18-5; Youth Wants to Know 
(forum), F 18-6. 

Time: Ap 29, 12-15. 

Trade: *East-West Trade jn Eu- 
rope (pro and con), Mr 11-12; 
*What Happened to East-West 
Trade (charts), Mr 11-13. 

Truman, Harry S.: Sells Mem- 
oirs to Life Magazine, Mr 4-5. 

Turkey: Balkan Pact, Mr 11-8. 


U 


Underdeveloped Areas: see Point 
Four. 

United Nations: see also Korea. 
Unit: F 4:9-13; Burma De- 
mands U.N. Brand Nationalist 
China as Aggressor, Ap 29-3, 
My 6-6; ‘*Colony Question 
(map), F 4-11; New Secre- 
tary-General, Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Ap 8-5, Ap 15-4; Refugee 
Stamp Issue, Ap 8-38; *Should 
the U.S. Quit the U.N.? (pro 
and con), F 4-12; Summary of 
General Assembly, My 6-6; 
*United States in the U.N., F 
4-12; *War of Beliefs, F 4-10. 

United States: Air Force: J. H. 
Douglas, Jr. President’s Nom- 
inee for Under-Secretary, F 
25-6; 

Cabinet: New Department of 
Health, Education, Welfare, 
Ap 8-5; Oveta Culp Hobby— 
Only Woman in Cabinet, Mr 
11-4. 

Capitol; *Capitol Plant 
plan) F 18-20C. 
Civil Air Patrol: 
US.A., Mr 4-12. 
Congress: *Pushbutton Voting 
in Congress (pro and con), 
F 25-?; Record; My 20-6; Tide- 
lands Oil, My 13-6; What the 
President Wants from Con- 
gress (chart), F 18-4. 
Congress at Work (Special In- 
sert, F 18): A Congressman’s 
Day {picture Interview with 
Rep. Jerry Ford of Mich.), 
F 18-11C: ‘Capitol Plan (floor 
plan), F 18-20C; Committee 
System, F 18-10C; Congress 
and the Constitution (charts), 
F 18-6C; Congress’ Daily Pa- 
per, Congressional Record, ¥F 
18-27C; 83rd Congress (list of 
members), F 18-17C; How a 
Bill Becomes a Law (picture 
story), F 16-7C; Introducing 


(floor 


*Air Youth 


Voting: 


Yalta Agreement: 


Congress at Work, F 18-2C; 
Congress, F 18-3C 


‘onstitution: *Congress 

the Constitution (charts), ¥ 

18-5C. 

Defense: Should Defense Ap- 

pointees Own Stock? F 4-6; 

Stock Sale for Defense, ¥ 11-7. 

Elections — Presidential: Why 

Didn't They Vote? Mr 11-7. 
isenhower Ad- 


Meet My 13-15; Ike's 

Honor Medal, 8-6; New 
President at Work, F 4-6; 
President Meets Press for 
First Time, F 25-5; State of 


the President 
Congress (chart), 
World War Treaty Agree- 


Challenges 
Peace, Ap 29-4; Pravda Re- 


istory: 
Ap 15-16; Did Ohio Really 
pe the Union? F 18-6; Mr 


Seats Department: Bohlen Is 
New Ambassador to Russia, 
Mr 4-5, Ap 8-6; Clare Boothe 
Luce, First Woman Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, F 18-5; Conant 
Is U.S. Commissioner to West 
Germany, F 4-4; Frances Willis 
Ambassador to Switzerland, 
Ap 29-2; John F. Dulles, Fra- 
ternity in Our Foreign Ms 4 
F 25-2; Vincent Retires, 
18-8. 

Treasury: New Administration 
Counts Gold, F 18-5; ~ 22-7. 


East, Ap 29:7-9; Japan, 
6:9-i2; Korea, My 13: 8-10; 
Little R tellites, Mr 


11:9-13; Science on the Farm, 
Ap 22:8-20; Southeast Asia 
and Viet Nam, * 11:9-13; Unit- 
ed Nations, F 4:9-13. 


Vv 





Vandalism: Anti-Vandalism, My 


6-14; Let’s Quit Being Van- 
dals! (Good Citizens at Work), 
Ap 15-18; Rhea Eggs Smashed 
at Zoo, My 6-7. 


Viet Nam: Unit-Southeast Asia, 


F 11: 9-13; Bao Dai, Ex-Em- 
peror Runs Republic, F: 11-4. 
Why Didn't they Vote 
in Presidential Election?, Mr 
11-7. 


World War II: Breaking Post- 


war Agreements, Mr 4-4, Mr 
18-8. ( 


Y 


see World 


also 


War IL. 


ugeslavia: see Europe. 
(Unit-Little Russias), Balkan 


Mr 11-8; 

Russia, Mr 

11-11; East-West Trade in Eu- 

rope (pro-con), Mr _  1i-12; 

How. They Got to Be Stalin's 

Stooges (map), Mr 11-9; Tito 

Elected President, F 4-8; What 

Happened to East-West Trade 
(charts), Mr 11-13. 





